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Some Implications of Research 


a is a growing volume 
of research in commercial 
education, yet there are com- 
paratively few problems in the 
field which have been solved. 
The most we can say is that 
there are certain implications 
of research in commercial edu- 
cation which need to be sub- 
jected to further scientific 
study. Commercial education 
offers a rich field for the re- 
search worker. Problems to be 
studied can be found on every 
hand. Out of such studies will 
come definite teaching tech- 
niques, carefully selected mate- 
rials of instruction, and established standards. 


What is research? It is, of course, a search 
for truth, for facts. It is something more, too. 
It is not merely a search, but a purposeful 
search. It centers around a problem. If 
there is no problem, there can be no research. 
Incidentally, thinking centers around prob- 
lems. If there are no problems, there can be 
no thinking. No matter how small the prob- 
lem, wherever it exists, there is work for the 
research student. 


Are there unsolved problems in commercial 
education? Mather, are there any solved 
problems in commercial education? Just the 
other day a graduate student came to me in 
great distress saying that he just had to have 
a problem. He had “thought and thought”’ 
and had been unable to find a problem for his 
thesis. No problem, in a field so filled with 
problems? From every lesson taught, prob- 
lems can be discovered. Every lesson abounds 
with possible research studies which might be 
converted into a defensible thesis. Every 
teacher has daily problems which, if solved, 
would vitalize his teaching and give added 
significance to his materials of instruction. 
The problems are many; research workers are 
relatively few. 


Research rests upon a mental attitude of 
curiosity; it calls for an open mind. As teach- 
ers we must form the habit of questioning 
every unsupported statement of opinion. 
This is the research attitude. It is this critical 
attitude, this habit of weighing all conditions, 
of seeking for facts and being satisfied with 





High School, New York University, 1930. 
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nothing less than truth arrived 
at scientifically which is, per- 
haps, the greatest personal bene- 
fit which will come to the 
research worker. 


We say that, on the basis of 
common sense, two periods a 
day in typewriting are more 
productive of typing power than 
one period a day. Can we prove 
it? We say that students who 
have had a course in commercial 
arithmetic are more successful 
in the arithmetic of bookkeeping 
than those who have had no 
arithmetic. Are we certain of 
that fact? What evidence have 
we bearing on such problems? How were the 
facts pertaining to the problems secured? 
The attitude of commercial teachers must be 
that prejudices and mere opinions must be 
displaced by facts. Securing such facts 
involves the conscious use of a research 
technique. In this conscious use of a tech- 
nique, we find a significant aspect of research 
which needs to be stressed in relation to a 
study of the implications of research in 
commercial education. 


Does business arithmetic function? Do 
students who have had business arithmetic 
do significantly better work in bookkeeping 
than those who have not had such a course? 
Pulver! found that students who had three 
years of bookkeeping did about as well in a 
test on the arithmetic of bookkeeping whether 
they had a separate course in business arith- 
metic or not. The subject matter of business 
arithmetic does not seem to contribute much 
additional ability in bookkeeping arithmetic. 


Does the Pulver study mean that business 
arithmetic has no place in the commercial 
curriculum? No; before such a conclusion 
is justified, the study must be duplicated. 
One of the chief characteristics of educational 
research is its verifiability. Duplication of 
research for the purpose of verification is to 
be commended; duplication of research be- 
cause of ignorance of the fact that the study 
has already been made is inexcusable. The 
inplications of the study by Pulver lead us 
to believe that if business arithmetic is to 
function in bookkeeping, teachers must 


Isadore Pulver, The Place of Business Arithmetic in the Bookkeeping Curriculum of a Senior 
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definitely try to secure the transfer of train- 
ing by calling on bookkeeping problems for 
their laboratory materials of instruction. 
This is a challenge that we cannot long 
evade. How can we continue to require 
commercial arithmetic of all commercial 
students if the implications of this study 
are correct? 


Does business need the high school-trained 
bookkeeper?! This question was asked by a 
Philadelphia teacher. The problem was to 
learn how many of a group of more than six 
hundred high school graduates were making 
use of their bookkeeping training. Data were 
gathered for approximately fifty percent of 
the workers. Interviews were conducted 
with managers, heads of accounting depart- 
ments, and other responsible officials. The 
report says, ‘There is a specific demand for 
high school-trained bookkeepers in the smaller 
firms.” This pertinent statement is also 
suggestive: 


‘“‘Criticism did not relate to lack of 
technical knowledge but to personal 
characteristics, habits, and attitudes.’’ 


This is the real problem—the develop- 
ment of the habits and attitudes which make 
for success. 


Do you believe in bookkeeping for all 
people? Does bookkeeping help to interpret 
business as a social institution? Are the texts 
written with due provision for developing an 
understanding of business as well as a tech- 
nique of bookkeeping? Firth and Pierce? 
analyzed four bookkeeping texts in 1927 and 
attempted to classify the materials of in- 
struction. This was not an easy task, nor 
was it done so that the findings can be con- 
sidered absolutely reliable. The figures, 
however, are suggestive; they cause the 
thoughtful teacher to search more carefully 
for the by-products of teaching and for the 
possibility of enriching the course through 
additional materials of instruction. Accord- 
ing to this classification, of the material 
contained in all four texts, 7.7 percent was 
classified as Social Arts, 29 percent as General 
Business Arts, and 63.3 percent as Specific 
Business Arts. Social Arts material was 
defined as that which will be useful in social 
life, useful to all persons, no matter what 
the later occupation. General Business Arts 
material was defined as that which will be 
useful only to those who obtain clerical or 
non-bookkeeping positions in business, while 
Specific Business Arts material must be 
understood to be that which will be useful 
to bookkeepers only. Fortunately, texts 
have been revised. Even so, we need to 
consider the relative emphasis given to such 





questions as “Where do you post it?” as 
opposed to, “What effect does the trans- 
action have upon the business?”” There must 
be skill but there must be understanding, 
too. We must make certain that text mate- 
rial lends itself to this shift in emphasis in 
our teaching. 


What is the status of bookkeeping in the 
junior high schools? Herbert A. Tonne?’ 
studied this problem in one school. Only 
this one brief quotation need be given: 


“The pupils of average intelligence 
seem to have sufficient mental capacity 
to understand the technicalities of book- 
keeping; they appear to lack sufficient 
foundational material to make their 
work meaningful to them.”’ 


The problem, you see, is not to determine 
whether bookkeeping is or is not valuable; 
rather, the question is to be stated in terins 
of relative values. Commercial education 
must be made meaningful if it is to function. 
Ninth grade students lack sufficient founda- 
tional material to make the study of book- 
keeping meaningful to them. Perhaps this 
lack is not entirely confined to ninth grade 
students, however. 


What of our methods of teaching short- 
hand? Whatever the “approach,” no one 
will object to the statement that from the 
first day’s work in the shorthand class, the 
student should be made aware of the out- 
comes of the study—he should keep before 
him at all times the final product, the trans- 
script. Perhaps a change in teaching tech- 
nique will be necessary if we are to square 
the initial learning with the demands made 
upon the stenographer when it comes to 
producing transcripts. Bertha F. Hays‘ 
reported a study of shorthand errors in 
transcripts. The following quotation will 
challenge thought: 


“(In transcribing their notes, the pupils 
usually read correctly, regardless of 
sense, the outlines they had written in 
their notes...... When 36 percent of 
the errors made are due to mistakes in 
reading correctly written outlines, it 
would seem that some remedial teaching 
measures are necessary. . . Possibly, a 
wholly new approach emphasizing the 
reading of notes for meaning should be 
tried in the first year’s work in short- 
hand.’’ 


This study was reported in 1928. Since that 
time, there has been greater emphasis upon 
meaningful reading. Now we teach students 
to record thought quickly and accurately in 
order that thought may be transcribed quickly 


\Margaret Evans, Does Business Need the High School Trained Bookkeeper? Journal of Commer- 


cial Education, February and March, 1928. 


*William M. Firth and Elmer S. Pierce, An Analysis of Four Bookkeeping Texts, Journal of Com- 


mercial Education, December, 1927 


*Herbert A. Tonne, The Status of Bookkeeping in the Ninth Grade, New York University, 1927. 
‘Bertha F. Hays, An Analysis of Shorthand Errors in Transcripts, Journal of Commercial Educa- 


tion, November. 1928 
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and accurately. The emphasis is upon tran- 
scribing thought—not words. 


“An Experimental Comparison of the Value 
of Word Units and Sentence Units in Learn- 
ing Elementary Shorthand”! concludes, 


‘*Too much time is wasted in learning 
shorthand by the word method. The 
sentence method develops greater con- 
fidence.’’ 


What of the outcomes of our teaching? 
In one room we teach shorthand, and no 
doubt we do a splendid piece of work. In 
another room we teach typewriting just as 
effectively; then one day we suddenly say, 
“Take a letter and transcribe it.” That 
brings the student face to face with the most 
difficult task he will meet in training for 
stenographic work. Without transcribing 
skill, with only the most meager help from 
us, he “transcribes.” At what rate does he 
transcribe? One teacher said to me recently 
that his pupils were all transcribing at the 
rate of fifty-five to seventy words a minute. 
I don’t believe him—not that I think he was 
deliberately telling an untruth; I do not 
believe he has put the stop watch on his 
students. To be sure, such a transcription 
rate is desirable. What of the normal tran- 
scription rates? 


Ina Thomas? found, through a random 
sampling of fourth semester classes, an 
average speed of fourteen words a minute 
for transcribing notes. Fourteen words a 
minute after two years of training! The 
range of speed for individual students was 
from four words a minute to forty; the accu- 
racy range was from 69 percent to 92 percent. 
Variation in accuracy is attributed to 


1. Poor teaching—possibly poor teachers 

. Low grade of ability among students 

. Unfavorable school conditions 

-. Lack of correlation of shorthand and 
typewriting 

. Lack of stress on reading of notes 

. Restricted scope of material 

. Inaccurate typing 

- Poor spelling 


> W dH 


Onan 


Only a few of the many studies in type- 
writing can be mentioned. What is the rela- 
tion of the I. Q. to success in learning type- 





writing? Alice Miller? found “correlations 
too low to justify the use of intelligence tests 
alone in predicting success in typewriting.” 
There is little evidence to support the theory 
that intelligence, as measured by the I. Q., 
can be used to predict ability to learn type- 
writing. What we need to measure is the 
relation between intelligence and the ability 
to use typewriting. 


All of us are interested in the possibility of 
predicting achievement. It would be a fine 
thing if we could look into the crystal globe 
and see the outcome of our efforts to “‘edu- 
cate.” Ann Elizabeth Brewington‘ made a 
study of prognostic tests for typewriting and 
found ‘‘The reaction test is just as reliable as 
any combination of the three tests used,” 
but no test proved sufficiently reliable to 
justify its use as a final means of scheduling 
students. Prognostic tests are yet in the 
formative stage; we have not yet learned 
how to measure attitude, determination to 
succeed (or lack of it), and other qualities 
which determine success even more than a 
high or low I. Q. 


Do you teach the keyboard in one hour? 
Hainfeld’ found 

“The group learning by the whole 
method was decidedly better in achieve- 
ment than the group using the part 
method.’’ 


Beatrice Loyer-Lomax® found “ .. . there 
was not a great deal of difference between 
the mid-scores for the two groups.”’ 


Elizabeth A Fleming’ concludes 

“It would appear from these data that 
the part method of teaching the key- 
board of the typewriter had an advantage 
over the whole method.’’ 

Though we have three studies, the problem 
is not yet solved. 

Do you believe in rhythm in typing? 
Entwisle® found in his study that “.. . stu- 
dents who have not been taught to write 
rhythmically made somewhat higher scores 
on the Blackstone tests than did the students 
who had been taught ryhthm.” Challenging, 
isn’t it? Yes, of course; but what proof have 
we that the students who “‘were not taught 
rhythm” did not develop it themselves? How 
do you teach rhythm? In one class, the 
teacher talked about rhythm; in the other 


(Concluded on page 312) 


1Ellen Reierson, An Experimental Comparison of the Value of Word Units and Sentence Units in 
Learning Elementary Shorthand, University of Idaho, 1926. 


"Ina Thomas, Transcript Requirements of Stenographic Courses in Secondary Schools. 


'M. Alice Miller, Relation of the I. Q. to Success in Learning Typewriting, Curriculum Study and 
Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 3, January-February, 1929, Board of Education, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania. 


‘A. Elizabeth Brewington, Prognostic Tests for Typewriting, University of Chicago. 


‘Charles F. Hainfeld, A Learning Study to Determine Whether It Is More Economical to Learn 
Typewriting by the ‘‘Whole’’ or ‘‘Part’’ Method, New York University. 


_ ‘Beatrice Loyer-Lomax, A Comparative Study of the Whole and Part Methods of Learning Type- 
writing in College Groups, New York University, 1930. 


‘Elizabeth A. Fleming, A Comparative Study of the Whole and the Part Methods of Teaching the 


Typewriting Keyboard, 


niversity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


‘Benjamin S. Entwisle, An Experiment with Rhythm in Teaching Typewriting, lowa Research 


Studies in Commercial Education, II, 1928 
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The Use of Tests in Business Education 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of 
a series of four articles on testing written 
by Professor Carlson for ‘“‘The Balance 
Sheet.’’ 


N. teacher can teach without making 
judgments of the many activities of his pupils. 
. Every one of these judgments is 
some kind of measurement. Often 
these teacher-judgments are mere 
personal opinions flavored with 
bias. 


It is true that many decisions 
must be based upon unexplainable 
hunches, personal opinions, and 
rough estimates. Some decisions 
cannot wait upon complete in- 
formation. But scientific educa- 
tion aims to base its major deci- 
sions upon objective, reliable, 
valid data, upon information 
which is impersonal, unbiased, 
accurate, and worthwhile. In 
brief, that is the primary purpose of the 
testing movement in modern education. 


In recent years much attention has been 
given to the improvement of testing in busi- 
ness education. The results have been quite 
gratifying. There is, of course, much yet to 
be done. There are many desirable outcomes 
in teaching for which no satisfactory meas- 
uring instruments have as yet been devised. 
But there is much merit to the philosophy: 
“Though the tests now available do not 
measure everything which we would like to 
measure, let us endeavor to measure accu- 
rately that which we can measure.” 


Accuracy of Measurement 


About a quarter of a century ago, several 
classic studies of school tests, examinations, 
and marks were made and reported.! The 
general result was terrible! Teachers’ marks 
were shown to be very unreliable. The accu- 
racy of the traditional methods of measure- 
ment was challenged with indisputable evi- 
dence.? 


A succession of these studies of teachers’ 
examinations, tests, and marks, have stimu- 
lated educational inventive genius to improve 








by Paul A. Carlson 


State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


tests, methods of testing, and methods of 
marking. Most of the development of meas- 
uring devices in education has taken place 
since 1910. And as Thorndike expresses it: 
“All of the new tests are designed to do what 
teachers have always been trying to do but 
have been able actually to accomplish only 
poorly or not at all; namely, to gauge the 
results of education in quantitative terms, 
free from subjective bias.’” 


Subjective bias in measuring 
achievement has caused pupils 
and parents to lose faith in the 
honesty, the fairness, and the 
accuracy of report card marks. 
Accuracy in measurement is 
needed to restore this needed 
confidence. It can be accom- 
plished through the use of ob- 
jective tests. The evidence will 
be presented later. 


Educational Guidance 


The progressive school of today 
is expected to develop each child to his ut- 
most capacity along the lines of his own 
particular interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 
Which courses should he elect? To what 
kind of teachers should his education be en- 
trusted? In worthwhile counselling the 
answers to these questions require detailed 
information concerning the interests, physical 
characteristics, personality, mentality, apti- 
tudes, and subject matter achievement of each 
pupil. In the accumulation of this informa- 
tion, the new-type tests and check-lists play 
a very important role. Available tests for 
these purposes will be described later. 


Prognosis 


Many commercial teachers are interested 
in prognostic tests which will predict at the 
beginning of a course in each business subject 
the aptitude of each individual pupil en- 
rolled. Will John learn shorthand with ease 
or with much difficulty? If Mary studies 
bookkeeping, what degree of success will she 
have? What kind of typewriting fingers does 
William possess? 

Prognostic testing represents the romance 
in education. Humanity has always been 
interested in efforts to lift the curtain of the 


'Dearborn, Elliott, Gray, Johnson, Kelly, Meyer, Starch, and many others. 
*Starch, Daniel, Educational Psychology, Chapter 22, The Macmillan Company, 1919. 
*Thorndike and Gates, Elementary Principles of Education, p. 287, The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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future and discover what that future has in 
store for us. From the beginning of civiliza- 
tion, humanity has patronized sooth-sayers, 
oracles, crystal gazers, palmists, phrenolo- 
gists, chirographers, and clairvoyants. Prog- 
nostic testing is the fortune telling in educa- 
tion. Little wonder that it interests so many 
teachers! 


According to Symonds the idea of prog- 
nostic testing originated in 1914 with T. L. 
Kelley, who was first to construct tests to 
predict achievement in specific subjects. 
Symonds analyzes Kelley’s study and con- 
cludes: “The various school subjects are 
interrelated and one may predict success in 
one subject by a test in another subject 
called by an entirely different name. * * * I 
am not aware that Kelley’s tests have been 
subsequently used or that any practical use 
has been made of his results.’”4 


A few years ago, Professor W. M. Proctor 
said: “It will be noticed, by those familiar 
with general intelligence tests, that many of 
the same elements are employed in the con- 
struction of these supposed special aptitude 
tests, as center into the construction of 
general intelligence tests. As a matter of 
fact it is very difficult to tell whether the 
majority of tests thus far claiming to be 
special tests of aptitude in clerical vocations 
(prognostic tests) are not after all general 
intelligence tests.’”® 

The writer is unaware of any valid prog- 
nostic achievement test in any business sub- 
ject. (He is also unaware of any valid prog- 
nostic achievement test in any subject.) To 
date the best efforts to produce a valid prog- 
nostic test in any business subject have 
yielded the same data about the examinee 
as are obtained from the use of a general 
intelligence test. This is not surprising. 
Generally, students with superior minds do 
well in all school-subjects that are not manual 
or motor-skill. Generally, when they do not 
excel, other factors besides mental ability 
have conditioned the results (dislike of 
teacher, other interests, lack of industry, 
absences, and so forth). Generally, dull 
minds do inferior work in all non-mechanical, 
non-manual subjects. 


School Aptitude Tests 


The general intelligence test is a scholastic 
aptitude test. It is a prognostic test of 
ability to do school work. When we attempt 
to prepare a prognostic achievement test for 
a specific commercial subject, we assume 
that there are other factors besides general 
intelligence which are important for success. 
That assumption is valid. There are other 


1927 


‘Proctor, W. M. 


Balance Sheet, Vol. IX, p. 6, Sept., 


factors, such as interest, ambition, persever- 
ance, industry, health, and attendance, which 
condition the results. Efforts are being made 
to measure all of these traits and make use 
of the information. It is to be hoped that the 
technique developed will be used to diagnose 
and prescribe for success rather than attempt 
to test and predict failure.® 


Eliminate or Retain Pupils? 


Some commercial teachers are anxious, at 
the very beginning of the courses which they 
teach, to eliminate from their classes all 
pupils who are apt to do inferior work. They 
are interested in prognostic tests which will 
put all below-average pupils ‘‘on the spot” 
and get rid of them. They believe that these 
inferior pupils are ‘‘a drag on the class.” 
Their credo is: ‘“‘Let some other teacher 
teach these inferior pupils or turn them out 
of high school entirely.” When they are 
informed that when these inferior pupils are 
transferred to other subjects they do poor 
work there too, they intone that these 
pupils ought not to be in high school any- 
way—they should be put to work. 


Teachers with these convictions belong to 
the era of the “‘roaring nineties.” In 1890 a 
high school was successful if it succeeded in 
eliminating all but the intellectual elite. In 
1892 the National Committee of Ten recom- 
mended ‘‘a high school for those boys and 
girls economically and intelligently capable 
of attending the secondary school.” 


In 1932, according to the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 
retention and not elimination is the motto of 
the progressive high schools of this decade. 
The N. E. A. Curriculum Commission of 1929 
proposes: ‘‘a high school is successful if 
it retains children in school..... pro- 
vides every child of secondary school age 
an opportunity to develop whatever tal- 
ent he may possess.’”® 


Diagnosis 


In every “‘plan” of teaching, the teaching 
cycle begins with diagnostic testing. The 
old Herbartian Inductive Teaching provided 
five formal steps: (1) preparation, (2) pres- 
entation, (3) comparison and abstraction, 
(4) generalization, and (5) application. The 
first step, ‘‘preparation,” required the teacher 
to “find out what the pupil already 
knows.’’ That, of course, is testing. 

In the Morrison mastery plan of teaching 
the first step in the teaching cycle is ‘‘explora- 
tion.”” This step he describes as follows: 
“This is essentially the pretest stage. In it 


‘Symonds, P. M., Measurement in Secondary Education, pp. 364-366. The Macmillan Company, 


. eae eS as a Determinant in Commercial Education Guidance,’’ The 


‘Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, vpeting the High School Curriculum, 
pp. 180-181, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
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the teacher endeavors to ascertain what is 
the present experimental background of the 
pupils as it is related to the new unit.’”’ The 
Morrison mastery formula makes continuous 
use of diagnostic testing: ‘“‘pretest, teach, 
test the result, adapt procedure, teach and 
test again to the point of actual learning.’ 


The teacher who does not provide for 
diagnosis of pupils’ difficulties before admin- 
istering lesson “‘doses’”’ is severely criticized 
by Professor Nutt in the following language: 

“The fallacy of rushing into lessons with- 
out knowing the status of the pupil first may 
be seen clearly by comparing the teaching 
situation with the situation in which the 
physician is called in to treat a case of phys- 
ical illness. The physician takes time care- 
fully to diagnose the case. He feels the 
patient’s pulse, notes his respiration; looks 
at his tongue, throat, and eyes; takes his 
blood pressure; takes his temperature; etc. 
Then after comparing the results of all these 
tests and observations with the characteristic 
symptoms of this and that disease, he makes 
his prescription of medicine and orders the 
course of nursing that, in his judgment, 
should be administered to restore the patient 
to health. Now, if he were to follow the 
usual procedure of the teacher, the first step 
in his treatment would be to give the patient 
a pill, and, if he survived that one, proceed to 
give him a bigger and more tasteful one, or 
perhaps the second dose might be a capsule 
or a tablet. Then, after he had pilled and 
capsuled and tableted and dosed his patient 
with a certain unit or quantity of dope, he 
would proceed to examine the patient to see 
whether he was daring to continue to be ill 
after such generous medical treatment. 


“The physician who followed any such 
course of procedure would be branded at 
once as a quack merely seeking an oppor- 
tunity to present his bill. He says, Take a 
pill, pay my bill, and be well. If such a 
doctor is a quack, what should the dispenser 
of mental pills be called who begins giving 
lesson doses without first diagnosing the 
condition of the patient to learn what he 
needs and in what form it can best be ad- 
ministered? Whatever name might seem 
appropriate to designate the performer, such 
procedure on the part of the teacher is cer- 
tainly an asinine performance.’’® 


A Basis for Remedial Instruction 


Early in the testing movement the em- 
phasis was on survey tests. The chief interest 
seemed to be to determine the status of the 
class, the teacher, or the school system. 
Today the emphasis has changed. Now the 


chief interest is in the use of tests as a basis 
for remedial instruction. The old-fashioned 
tests required too much time in writing and 
too much time in correcting. The new-type 
tests in business subjects may be constructed 
to discover accurately and quickly the out- 
standing weaknesses of each individual 
pupil’s learning. 

The first act in the teaching process should 
be diagnostic testing, in order that the 
teacher may know what to teach. Every 
topic or unit ought to be opened by a diag- 
nostic test. This diagnosis should reveal 
differences not merely in the subject matter 
learned by various pupils, but also in their 
abilities, capacities, attitudes, interests, and 
other characteristics which affect success in 
the mastery of the subject matter. 


Every diagnostic test should be followed 
by immediate correction and immediate tab- 
ulation. If the short answer test is used, 
papers may be exchanged and the correct 
answers dictated by the teacher. A tabula- 
tion of the items missed can be quickly made 
by a showing of hands on each item. Unless 
the results of each test are followed up they 
are not worth the time and trouble which 
they take. 


Providing Incentives 


Tests have always been used to stimulate 
pupils to greater effort. Individuals of any 
age will almost always do better work if they 
know they will be rated from time to time. 
The knowledge that a day of reckoning is to 
come stimulates greater activity. It affects 
superior and inferior pupils alike. 


One great advantage of modern testing is 
the frequency with which the short-answer 
test may be given without using much class 
time for this purpose. The ease and speed 
with which these tests may be corrected by 
the class is another important factor in fre- 
quency of use. To give long tests infrequently 
is to delay the day of reckoning so long as to 
make the goal too remote to stimulate the 
pupil. A twenty-five-question, short-answer 
test need not consume more than five minutes 
of the class period for writing and ten min- 
utes for correction and tabulation of results. 
Ruch contends that “‘The extent of motiva- 
tion accomplished through tests varies with 
the esteem in which the test is held by pupils. 
The more impartial and objective the exam- 
ination marks, the more meaning they will 
have for the pupil.’”’!° 


Many teachers increase the effectiveness 
of motivation by keeping cumulative graphs 
of each pupil’s achievement. Individual 

(Concluded on page 316) 


Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 225-226, The University 


of Chicago Press, 1926. 
‘Ibid, p. 79. 


‘Nutt, W. H., Principles of Teaching High School Pupils, pp. 207-208, The Century Company, 1922. 


1929 


"Ruch, G. M., The Objective or New-Type Examination, p. 11. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
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Our New Commercial Curriculum 


A PROSPEROUS small California city 
located fifteen miles from a large industrial 
center, with a high school of eight hundred 
students is an ideal experimental ground in 
constructing a modern commercial curricu- 
lum. What subjects should be included? 
How should they be placed in the course of 
study with reference to one another? What 
data can be gathered to determine the worth 
of a subject in a given community? Numerous 
problems are apparent and few of them can 
be verified by objective means. However, 
certain helpful facts are known. Among them 
we might find the following: 


First, most high school students have not 
selected a vocation prior to their entrance to 
high school. The commercial curriculum 
should awaken many vocational potentiali- 
ties within the student. These should be 
narrowed to the best few. 


Second, since the students must choose 
from many vocational possibilities, the cur- 
riculum should proceed from a general to a 
major field of interest. A review of funda- 
mental processes (arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, etc.), the acquisition of general 
business information, and a business vocabu- 
lary should be acquired before a major is 
chosen. 


Third, vocational possibilities should be 
presented to the student before he has chosen 
a major. The major chosen should represent 
his greatest vocational potentialities. It 


by O. Paulsen 


Hayward Union High School 
Hayward, California 


should not be considered a routine require- 
ment toward graduation. Since it is advisable 
to have him make an early choice, due to the 
time required to complete a major, an orien- 
tation course in occupations might logically 
be placed in the sophomore year. 


Fourth, the vocational objective is not 
enough. Citizenship, manners and morals are 
essential phases of training for a place in our 
social order. 


Fifth, the time and effort given to certain 
traditional commercial subjects is often not 
warranted. Three years of bookkeeping or 
typing may be questioned if such subjects as 
salesmanship, merchandising, advertising, 
office appliances, occupations, and business 
economics are not offered. Recent experi- 
mentation in learning certain skills points to 
the efficiency of shorter and more frequent 
practice periods. 


Sixth, people of high intelligence are needed 
in business. The quality of scholarship 
attracted to the commercial work should be 
as high as in any other department. Recom- 
mendations might be given to those who 
maintain a “B” average. It is largely the 
fault of the administrative set-up if a com- 
mercial department becomes a “dumping 
ground.” 


With these points in mind, and following 
the suggestions in Bulletin C-5 of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Business Education, we 
have divided the commercial curriculum into 
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two parts. The first part, including the 
freshman and sophomore years, is to stress 
general business subjects. The second part, 
including the junior and senior years, is to 
stress technical subjects. The objectives of 
the course, as it is outlined, are as follows: 


General 


FRESHMAN—(Introduction to general 
business subjects) 


SOPHOMORE—(Introduction to specific 
business occupations) 


Objectives 

(a) General business information 

(b) Drill in fundamentals, such as arithme- 
tic, English, spelling 

(c) Social information 

(d) Business vocabulary and how to use it 


Technical 


JUNIOR—(Specialization in one occupa- 
tion plus general education.) 


SENIOR—(Specialization in one occupa- 
tion with an opportunity to elect other sub- 
jects.) 


Objectives 


(a) Training in specific skills and tech- 
niques 

(b) Drill in the most useful things so as to 
function on the job 


(c) Understanding of ethics and ideals 
towards an understanding of living 


(d) Cooperative training on the job under 
supervision 


The next problem was to actually work out 
a course of study with these objectives in 
mind. The result is the accompanying course 
of study. The organization chart (page 290) 
shows the course content for each year and 
the division into the five majors of secretarial, 
bookkeeping, clerical, salesmanship, and gen- 
eral. The outline of courses shows the objec- 
tives and content of each of the individual 
subjects. Prerequisites for the various tech- 
nical subjects are set up to lend intelligent 
direction in the making of programs and to 
permit the establishment of selected groups. 
As an example, students in bookkeeping are 
required to have a year of business training 
and a year of business administration and 
occupations as prerequisites to bookkeeping. 

A program of cooperative training is being 
organized with the help of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. Throughout many of the 
courses, book reports are required. Books 
may be selected from reading lists pertaining 
to manners and morals. 

The structure of the course of study for 
commercial students seems very logical and 
is working in practice. However, a great deal 
will have to be done in devising subject 


matter suited to students in the newer 
courses. Business occupations for sopho- 
mores, business administration for sopho- 
mores and juniors, and business art for 
juniors and seniors will present problems 
relating to the content of the instructional 
material to be used and the methodology in 
presenting it. 


Outline of Courses 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


(Required of all commercial students. A 
freshman subject. Open also to sophomores. 
Open to juniors by special permission of the 
instructor only.) 


Prerequisites: None. 


Semester I 


Content of the subject: 

1. Practice in the use of business papers 

2. Practice problems involving sales, in- 
voices, purchases, inventories, notes, budgets, 
and business methods 

3. Practice involving business terms so as 
to acquire a business vocabulary 

4. Other information that is useful in a 
business situation 


Semester II 
1. Character building, business ideals 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(Required of all commercial students. Open 
to sophomores, juniors, and seniors. It is 
essentially a sophomore subject and should 
be taken in that year.) 


Prerequisites: Junior Business Training. 
Content of the subject: 

1. Types of business organization. (Pro- 
prietorship, partnership, corporation, etc.) 


2. The operation of each type with prob- 
lems relating to administration 


3. The economics of business 
4. Business ideals and efficiency 


BOOKKEEPING 
(Open to juniors and seniors only.) 
Prerequisites: Junior Business 


and Business Administration. 
Content of the subject: 


1. Technical training in recording business 
transactions in various kinds of journals 


2. Posting to ledgers, taking a Trial Bal- 
ance, and constructing a working sheet 


3. Training in turning out statements, 
balance sheets, profit and loss statements, etc. 


4. Training in the ability to think critically 


COMMERCIAL LAW—)4 year 


(A Senior subject. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors only. U.S. history and civics should 
be taken before commercial law, if possible.) 


Prerequisites: None. 
Content of the subject: 


Training 
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1. Classes of law, sources, relationship to 
ethics 


. Contracts 

. Negotiable instruments 
. Property 

. Agency 

. Corporations 


. Courts and their jurisdictions 
-. Morals and manners 


BUSINESS ECONOMICS—)4 year 


(A Junior and Senior subject. U.S. history 
and civics will be found helpful if taken 
before business economics.) 


Prerequisites: None. 
Content of the subject: 
1. Divisions of economics 
2. Business and economic problems 


3. Laws of consumption, human wants, 
advertising, etc. 


4. Markets, demand, supply, and price 
5. The organization of industry 

6. Production and the division of labor 
7. Competition and monopoly 


8. Transportation, government, and mar- 
keting 


9. Money, banking, and credit 

10. Distribution of wealth, labor, 
capital, profit, etc. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC—1 year 


(Required of all commercial students. 
Open to Sophomores and Juniors. No Fresh- 
man admitted.) 


Prerequisites: None. 
Content of the subject: 
1. Drill in arithmetic 


2. Calculation in business problems, in- 
terest, discounts, etc. 


oOnanun & W wp 


rent, 


3. Profit and loss statements, budgets, 
values in buying 
4. Resources and liabilities, inventories, 


records 
5. Savings and investments 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY—1 year 
(Open to Sophomores and Juniors only.) 
Prerequisites: None. 

Content of the subject: 

1. Physiography 

2. Wheat, corn, vegetables, fruits, etc. 
3. Cotton and fibers 

4. Animal industries 


5. Forestry, fishing, minerals, etc. 
lems, map work, projects, 
subjects) 


6. Power and water, transportation, manu- 
facturers 


(Prob- 
in the above 


Semester II 
1. Spanish America 


2. Great Britain and her possessions 
3. Baltic Sea countries 

4. Western Europe 

5. Mediterranean countries 

6. East Central Europe 

7. The Western Pacific 


HISTORY 1-A B (Industrial History)-1 year 
(Required of all commercial and typing 

students. It should be taken in the Freshman 

year, if possible.) 

APPLIED ENGLISH (Commercial)-1 year 


(Open to Juniors and Seniors only. A drill 
course in applying English usage to business 
problems. Only students with Commercial 
or Secretarial majors will be admitted. Com- 
mercial students will complete their English 
major through this course.) 


Prerequisites: English 1-A B and English 
2-A B. 
Content of the subject: 

1. Drill in punctuation 

2. Drill in spelling 


3. Drill in English essentials as applied to 
business 


4. Drill in oral English 
5. Drill in commercial correspondence 
6. Word studies and vocabulary 


SALESMANSHIP— 4 year 
(Open to Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors) 
Prerequisites: None. 

Content of the subject: 
1. Types of selling 

. Psychology of selling 

. Personality and selling 

. Language, manners, etc. 

- Moral qualities 

. The prospect, approach, interview, etc. 


. Attracting attention, securing interest, 
creating desire 


8. Service in selling 


9. Ethics towards the customer and to- 
wards, the firm 


10. Human wants, ability to buy, adver- 
tising, etc. 
MERCHANDISING—1 year 
(Open to Juniors and Seniors only.) 
Prerequisites: Business Administration. 
Content of the subject: 


1. Kinds of stores—method of organiza- 
tion 


aun -& Wd 


~] 


Methods of selling 

The care and handling of stock 
Display of merchandise 

Selling clerks 


6. Essential qualities necessary in em- 
ployees 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 








7. Selling points 

8. Service, courtesy, accuracy 
9. Records 
10. Elimination of waste 
11. Letters of application 
12. Cooperation 


BUSINESS ART—¥ year 
(A Junior and Senior subject.) 
Prerequisites: None. 

Content of the subject: 
1. Lettering 

. Color 

. Poster advertising 

. Perspective 

- Design 


- Modern 
and decorating 


BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS—)4 year 


(An orientation course in occupations for 
Sophomores. Freshmen may be admitted. 
Juniors and Seniors may enroll by special 
permission only.) 

Prerequisites: None. 

Content of the subject: 


1. Opportunities in different occupations 
will be studied 

2. The requirements for success in various 
occupations will be presented by the teachers 
best qualified in those fields 


3. The objective of the course will be to 
help students decide what fields of work they 
are best adapted to 


4. Talks and interviews by people expe- 
rienced in various occupations 


OFFICE APPLIANCES—)4 or 1 year 


(A course of instruction in the operation of 
machines usually found in offices. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors only.) 


Prerequisites: The consent of the teacher 
in charge. At least one year of typing is 
necessary in most cases. A limited number 
may be admitted who have not had typing. 
They must secure the consent of the teacher 
in charge. ‘ 


On Wd 


interiors (window trimming 


Content of the subject: 


1. Students should become familiar with 
different makes of typewriters 
2. Knowledge of different kinds of filing 


systems and the possibilities of each will be 
studied 


3. The care and operation of the Ditto 
4. The care and operation of the Mimeo- 
graph 
5. The operation of the Dictaphone 
(a) The dictating machine 
(b) The transcribing machine 
(c) The shaving machine 


6. The operation of the Addressograph and 
Graphotype 
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7. The use of check writers, stapling ma- 
chines, stamp affixers, paper cutters 


8. The care and use of the Mimeoscope 
9. The operation and care of cheap dupli- 

cating equipment 

ADVERTISING— 14 year 
(A Junior and Senior subject.) 
Prerequisites: None. 

Content of the subject: 

. Kinds of advertising 

. Ethics of advertising 

. Costs 

. Results 

5. Advertising methods 


MACHINE CALCULATION—¥ or 1 year 


(Open to Seniors only upon consent of the 
instructor.) 

Prerequisites: Commercial Arithmetic. 
Content of the subject: 

1. Drill in addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division by the use of calculating 
machines 

2. Skill in the operation of three types of 
machines: 

(a) Crank-driven calculators 
(b) Key-driven calculators 
(c) Listing machines 


TYPEWRITING I 


(Open to Juniors. Open to Seniors as an 
elective. One year required of all students 
having a commercial major.) 


Prerequisites: None. 


hwWNnN 


Semester I 


Content of the subject: 
1. Keyboard Drills 
2. Machine Drills 


(a) Finger exercises 
(b) Word practice 
(c) Sentence practice 


3. Typing from straight copy 
4. Proof reading 
5. Analysis and classification of errors 
6. Drills to correct 
Semester II 
1. Drills for individual difficulties 
2. Typing from straight copy continued 
3. Simple form work introduced 
4. Centering and placement 
5. Letters: indented, block, semi-block, 


styles up to 150 words in length, single and 
double space. 


6. Simple tabulation 
7. Statements, memorandums, telegrams 
8. Addressing envelopes 


9. Drills on punctuation and syllabica- 
tion of words 
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10. Use of carbon paper 
11. Stencils 


12. Net rate of speed 25 to 30 words per 
minute. 


TYPEWRITING II 

Objectives 

To develop the ability to work indepen- 
dently and to turn it out at a commercial 
speed. Accuracy, speed, endurance, working 
against time limit stressed. 


Much drill work is necessary to accomplish- 
these subjects. 


Semester I 
Content of the subject: 
1. Daily repetition practice drill on letters, 
words, sentences, and paragraphs 
2. Analysis and correction of errors 
3. Fifteen-minute tests for speed and ac- 
curacy 
4. More difficult form work 
(a) Bank statements 
(b) Pay rolls, price lists, etc. 
(c) Checks, notes, receipts 
(d) Rough drafts 
5. Difficult letters in different set-up 
(a) Indent style 
(b) Block style 
(c) Semi-block style 
(d) Hanging indentation 


Semester II 


1. More difficult form work 
(a) Letters—all styles 
(b) Bills, invoices 
(c) Tabulation 
(d) Telegrams, cablegrams, radiograms 
(e) Transcription from shorthand with 
drill on spelling, punctuation, 
English stressed 
2. Legal 
(a) Mortgages 
(b) Complaints and answers 
(c) Leases 
(d) Specifications 
(e) Court testimony 
(f) Wills, etc. 
3. Transcription from shorthand notes 
4. Real ‘“‘jobs”’ for school 


SHORTHAND I 
Objectives 


Ability to take dictation and tran- 
scribe from notes at a commercial rate of 
speed—80 to 100 words in shorthand, 
40 to 50 in typing. 

Content of subject: 

(Text is divided into four parts.) 

1. Mastery of the theory of first six lessons 
as the first unit 


2. Second unit—lessons 7 and 8—com- 
pleting the shorthand_alphabet 


3. Third unit—lessons 9-15, showing modi- 
fications of characters 


4. Fourth unit—lessons 16-20, prefixes, 
suffixes, and compound prefixes 
SHORTHAND II 


Semester I 
Content of subject: 


1. Beginning dictation on 
articles 


letters’ and 


2. Training in transcription 


Semester II 


1. Difficult letter dictation and _ tran- 
scription 

2. Filing 

3. Telephoning 

4. Card indexing 


5. Training in the use of directories and 
technical books used in offices 


Having determined the subjects to be 
included in the commercial curriculum, the 
problem of securing satisfactory instructional 
material has presented itself. Much can be 
done to improve the content and teaching 
methods in all the newer commercial subjects. 
The sophomore course in business adminis- 
tration and occupations should be tied to the 
program of vocational guidance. The tech- 
nical subjects and skills in the junior and 
senior years must find their way into co- 
operative training. Instructional material 
adapted to high school students is needed in 
the freshman and sophomore years as a 
general background and as an introduction 
to occupational possibilities. An analysis of 
the duties performed by workers in different 
occupations indicates that new material 
should be introduced. Motivation and interest 
in machine calculation, the length and fre- 
quency of practice periods, the correlation 
between class unity and individual advance- 
ment, and the method of teaching certain 
skills and techniques, must be worked out 
for secondary students of a particular year. 

Two things are important in a modern 
commercial curriculurn: (1) it must have 
intelligent direction so that students may 
work with the greatest efficiency and (2) it 
must constantly change as better methods 
and instructional material become available. 


H | 
| CONTRACT METHOD | 
Teachers who are interested in the | 
contract method of teaching 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
should write for ‘“Teachers’ Contract 
Manual” and “‘Pupils’ Contract Book.”’ 
Address nearest office. 


| SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
| COMPANY 
New York | 
San Francisco | 


| Cincinnati 
| Chicago 


| 
. — | 
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Teaching Typewriting Il and Enjoying It 


Teaching Typewriting II was never any 
pleasure to me until I 
was able to recognize 
its advantages and to 
make the most of the 
splendid opportunities 
it has to offer. I 
chanced upon my pres- 
ent plan quite by acci- 
dent but it has proved 
so satisfactory I want 
others to know about 
it. It is very simple. 





At the beginning of 
the first semester I 
spent two or three 
weeks explaining the 
use of our office equip- 
ment. This includes the mimeograph, the 
ditto, the comptometer, and adding machine, 
and a few other machines. On the strength 
of the student’s knowledge of typewriting 
learned in the first year, the information 
received in the second year, and the experi- 
ence gained through his regular class projects, 
I advertise his ability to the other teachers. 
My notice is something like this: 


Mildred Berkowe 


“The Typewriting II class will gladly do 
any office work for teachers. Material must 
be accompanied by a slip of paper on which 
is written the name of the teacher making 
the request, the type of work desired, and 
the maximum time allowed in which to finish 
the work. Material is turned out as quickly 
as it comes in, and failure on our part to do 
so is only because of the great number of 
previous orders.” 


It is amazing what the results are. Teach- 
ers respond very readily and the following 
are some of the many requests made: 


(a) Type copy work 

(b) Mimeograph or ditto work 

(c) Write business letters for teachers 

(d) Cut stencils for junior high school 
paper 

(e) Prepare work for the “dummy” for 
our high school paper 

(f) Help out in the office if one of the 
secretaries is absent. 

It is needless to emphasize the advantages 

derived. The first three types of work give 


the student the opportunity for simple and 
advanced typweriting practice, and the 
chance to put his knowledge of office equip- 
ment to practical use. 


The next two types of work, d and e, 
teach him to proof read, give him an idea of 
how newspaper copy is made up, and enlarge 
his vocabulary. 


The student is supervised cargfully and a 
record is kept of his ability, efficiency, and 
general attitude toward office work. When a 
call comes from the office (to help one of the 
secretaries, or to serve in her absence) the 
students are given to understand that only 
the one who has applied himself in true 
business style will be sent in. 


There have been several occasions when a 
teacher has asked me to recommend a boy 
or girl to do some of her personal work; or 
perhaps help is needed for extra work in the 
office. In these instances the student is paid 
by the hour. This plan is popular with the 
students, and each one tries his best to get on 
the salary list. When working in this capacity, 
however, he is made to understand that his 
class work (in other subjects) is not to be 
neglected, and ‘“‘paid work’’ must be com- 
pleted on the student’s own time. 


Sometimes we have no calls from outside 
sources. The students then go back to the 
regular assignment made at the beginning of 
each quarter. The work must be handed in 
on a certain date. These assignments, how- 
ever, are fair but comprehensive. On Fridays, 
regardless of whether or not we have outside 
calls, we spend the class period in cleaning 
machines and equipment, and in general 
office ‘“Shousekeeping.”’ 


I have had an opportunity to visit Type- 
writing II classes of well-known large high 
schools and have returned to my own school, 
firmly convinced that my plan of teaching 
the subject is the most ideal, not only from 
the standpoint of the pupil and teacher in 
charge, but also for the entire faculty, with 
whom the class cooperates. 


MILDRED BERKOWE 
Geneva High School 
Geneva, New York 
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Equipment of High School Commercial Departments 


There has been, and still is, considerable 
discussion on the 
equipment of 
school commercial de- 
partments. The prob- 
lem confronting teach- 
ers and school author- 
ities is to decide what 
equipment is practical 
and sufficient to take 
care of the various 
commercial subjects. 


To obtain some def- 
inite information, a 
questionnaire was sent 
to fifty high schools in 
fifteen different states. 
The purpose was to 
determine what equipment is in use and 
what equipment is considered practical and 
adequate. Out of the fifty schools to which 
questionnaires were sent, thirty-eight replies 
were received. The schools reporting were 
from the states of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Texas, and California. Twelve of the schools 
were in cities with a population of from 20,000 
to 50,000, twelve in cities of 50,000 to 100,000, 
and fourteen in cities of 100,000 or more. 





Ethel Lee Hillman 


high’ 


Table I shows the equipment which is in 
use in the thirty-eight high schools which 
reported. In analyzing this table, it is inter- 
esting to discover that none of the thirty- 
eight schools has a Multigraph, Duplicator, 
Ediphone, or Stenotype. Notations on some 
of these reports indicated that certain de- 
partments require specific seating equipment, 
but in general, chairs and desks are sufficient. 


The following additional suggestions were 

received: 

1. A principal of a high school in Texas 
reported that the Ediphone is preferred 
to the Dictaphone. 

2. One school reported that thirty calcula- 
tors of three different makes are used 
for a special course. 

3. Several schools reported the use of 
Comptometers, Dictaphones, and book- 
keeping machines in special cases and 
for secretarial training. 

4. One school reported that the noiseless 
typewriter is proving especially satis- 
factory. 

5. The subjects of commercial law, eco- 
nomics, geography, and salesmanship 
do not require special equipment other 
than maps, globes, charts, and reference 
material. An ordinary classroom may 
be used. 


TABLE | 


Equipment in thirty-eight high schools reporting 


| 





Equipment | Number of Schools 
| 
Be, EM ob poy es aaa eae) OM wit whe bd eee 38 
2. Pencil sharpeners. . 38 
3. Mimeographs.... 38 
4. Typewriters*... 38 
5S. Weeweme...... 27 
6. Filing outfits.... 25 
| 7. Adding machines...... 22 
NE Os is oc cde ic cas coos 22 
| 9. Charts (shorthand and typing)............. 20 
| 10. Bookkeeping machines (posting and billing). 16 
Bs, SE I oo eo dei cs eewe sce. 16 
| 12. Paper fastening machines................ - 12 
We et RR EE ae RT ah Se Sor Per ee ere ets Bec ee ea ne ee 11 
aS. Deereeeme.............5... | 10 
Re, ME 536.525 Se Scalers clo dG 4 a ws PRY Hae WOME Bs | 6 
16. Addressographs......... 4 
17. Letter and card files... 2 
| 18. Cutting boards...... 2 
| 19. Paper cutters..... 2 
OTC Sniistty Ohne aly VG ha ES V5 ee Oe 2 
ara Look 5 an ucw ae eae Oa ere weal ee | 2 
22. Ditto machines. 1 
23. Speedographs........... 1 





*Each of the thirty-eight schools has three standard makes of machines installed and thirty 


have four or more makes of machines. 
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TABLE Il 


Equipment Required for Bookkeeping and Arithmetic Rooms 





aa 


7 
= 


No. of Schools 


No. of Schools Considering 














| 
| 
Using | 





Equipment This Equipment Necessary 
1. Adding miachines.............. 20 22 
2. “eeeere Ge GOORS.............. 18 | 22 
3. Mererence books.............. 13 | 18 
4. Bookkeeping machines......... 9 16 
Me RP cso access ee cow occ 5 11 
6. Chairs and tables............. 5 12 
a: | 2 2 
S. Scemmeombeters....... 0.2.6.5... 2 6 
| a, ee | 0 1 
| | 
TABLE Ill 
Equipment Required for Shorthand and Transcription Rooms 
No. of Schools No. of Schools Considering | 
Equipment Using This Equipment Necessary | 
Dh, Mi ioc. wns ev ones os 25 | 27 
2. Chews and desks............. 15 | 20 | 
3. Reference books............. 13 | 19 
4. Chairs and tables............ 7 15 
ie IN 555) at od 60. so wiienSieene mec 7 22 
i IR 5s cc cecescacaesd 6 | 7 | 
a errr 2 2 
8. Word sign and phrase chart... 2 2 
eS ere 2 2 
RG. Gpeewograpn................. 1 1 








Tables II, III, IV, and V show the equip- 
ment used and considered necessary in rooms 
used for (a) bookkeeping and arithmetic, 
(b) shorthand and transcription, (c) type- 
writing, and (d) secretarial training. In the 
first column of each table is shown the equip- 
ment now in use, and in the second column 
is shown the equipment which schools con- 
sider necessary. It was interesting to get a 
suggestion from one teacher that all beginning 
typists should use the same kind of type- 
writer. 


There are several factors which enter into 
the equipping of individual commercial de- 
partments. Some of these factors are: (1) 
the size of the school, (2) the number of 
teachers, (3) the courses offered, (4) the needs 
of the school, (5) the needs of the community, 
and (6) the financial conditions of the school. 


With all of these factors considered, there 
should be selected and installed adequate 
equipment to conduct the program as out- 
lined by the commercial department. Many 
school authorities feel that a well-trained 
teacher is the most important asset of the 
department. A teacher is, however, handi- 
capped without adequate equipment. 


The following comments received from Mr. 
Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, are passed on 
to other teachers because Mr. Garbutt has 
given in his report ideas which are the out- 
growth of many years of experience: 


“It is most desirable, whether in a large 
or a small city, to have a commercial depart- 
ment equipped about as follows: 


“TI. A shorthand room should be equipped 
with a desk in which the typewriter may be 
closed in. With this type of equiprnent, even 
if there is only a single room, this room can 
be used for any purpose—bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typewriting or whatever else it is 
necessary to teach in the room. 


“TI. In schools where there is more than 
one room, for elementary bookkeeping for 
example, the best equipment, according to 
my notion, is a bookkeeping desk. This 
makes a very satisfactory equipment for 
elementary bookkeeping, junior business 
training, commercial arithmetic, or any other 
subject in which there is considerable writing 
to be done. 


“III. In the advanced accounting rooms, 
it is desirable to have a larger bookkeeping 
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TABLE IV 
Equipment Required for Typewriting Rooms 
ee eee a —_—_— 2 
| No. of Schools No. of Schools Considering 
Equipment | Using | This Equipment Necessary 
| 1. Typewriters (3 kinds)......... | 38 38 
| 2. Chairs and tables............. 24 30 
To, SRE ee eee 20 37 
| Dy I ais Raw sks men eres 8 27 
TT Er re 8 8 
| 6. I a dit iden xm 9 4.ate kd 2 2 
| Be, MIN sa. ete v0 15.00, 0ad oes | 0 35 
eS 0 err re eee 0 2 
| S. Eaterval timer... ... 2. .60..5. | 0 1 
ee ee SP ee, Deere ae eae ae 
TABLE V 
Equipment Required for Secretarial Rooms 
——--——— a _— 
No. of Schools | No. of Schools Considering 
| Equipment Using | This Equipment Necessary 
DB, NS ace scdusenes 22 | 30 
eS errr 20 30 
a... Serre ree 20 | 25 | 
| 4 Cates amd tables............ 10 13 
Sl are re 9 | 10 | 
| ©. Chee end Gesies............. 8 | 20 
| 7. Paper fastening machine...... | 8 | 12 
= (Sheer } 8 9 
| 9. Reference books.............| 8 8 
| 10. Arm chairs.................. 4 a 
ee ae 4 4 
Bee ae ee 1 1 | 
| Bes SOI. ..... 2. coon 0 4 


desk, the modern trend is towards a flat top 
table about 38” x 30”. Such an equipment 
can be placed in a room 24’ x 36’ to advantage 
and will contain an ordinary unit of thirty 
tables. In all of our advanced bookkeeping 
rooms in the Cincinnati schools, in addition 
to this equipment we have at least one each 
of the standard computing and adding 
machines. We now have in each of these 
rooms two bookkeeping machines and in all 
of our advanced bookkeeping instruction the 
posting to the ledgers, both personal and 
general, is done with the bookkeeping ma- 
chines. We also have in these rooms a number 
of typewriters, usually six, on which all 
schedules, reports, and papers ordinarily 
handed to the teacher, are put in typewritten 
form. This makes an ideal equipment and 
of course with it we are able to put across a 
very fine program of advanced accounting 
instruction. 


“Commerce and industry, or commercial 
geography as it is ordinarily called, can be 
taught in any ordinary room. It is necessary, 


however, to have plenty of commercial and 
other maps for this particular purpose. 


“We use for the filing instruction the 
Library Bureau Filing Equipment and we 
find it very satisfactory indeed. We use 
only the sixty unit equipment and find that 
sufficient to put across the program which 
we desire. 


‘‘We have in each of the high schools here, 
three units of typewriters. I mean by a ‘unit,’ 
one room equipped with one standard make 
of typewriter. With this arrangement we 
have at least three of the standard makes of 
typewriters in each school and all of the 
pupils who take typewriting have contact 
with the three types of machines during the 
progress of their course. 


“Economics, business administration, and 
other similar subjects can be taught in the 
ordinary classroom.” 


ETHEL LEE HILLMAN 
Senior High School 
Ashland, Kentucky 
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Project Substitute for Cooperative Salesmanship 


Educators seem to agree that the ideal 
learning situation is that in which the pupil 
is engaged in some definite undertaking. In 
order to accomplish a certain part of that 
undertaking, he must inquire—he must 
pause and search for information which will 
enable him to complete that part of his task. 

The cooperative salesmanship course is 
directly in agreement with this theory. The 
pupil in actual selling practice meets situa- 
tions in which he is at a loss to know how to 
proceed. He must become possessed of cer- 
tain facts before going further. He becomes 
a “seeker after” rather than an “absorber of” 
knowledge. 


In many communities the facilities for the 
cooperative selling course are not good. The 
types of stores, their size, management, and 
location may make it impossible to operate a 
live cooperative course. The present eco- 
nomic depression has caused a reduction in 
the number of clerks in many stores, and 
these stores cannot employ part-time stu- 
dents. 


The plan described here has been very 
successful in my classes for three semesters, 
and I believe it has many of the advantages 
to be found in a real cooperative course. 

Throughout this description bear in mind 
that the six requisites for success suggested 
by Whitehead! are held forth as objectives: 

1. Thorough knowledge of merchandise. 

2. Ability to impart that knowledge. 

3. Imagination. 

4. Tact. 

5. Courage to face people. 

6. Self-discipline. 


The regular classroom work continues un- 
interrupted except that it is tied up with and 
is supplemented by project work. The new 
book, “Fundamentals of Retail Selling’ by 
Walters and Rowse, should prove ideal as a 
classroom text while developing this project. 

At the beginning of the semester each 
pupil is asked to choose some product which 
he wishes to sell and study throughout the 
semester. In making this choice, five things 
are to be especially considered: 


1. Present interest in. 

2. Present knowledge of. 

3. Supply of accessible information. 
4. Expected contact after graduation. 
5 


. The thing itself (whether or not the 
pupil can actually have the chance to 
inspect it when necessary). 


Each pupil then starts a search for the 
information, knowing that before the end of 
the semester he will be given two tests. One 





1Business of Selling by Whitehead. 


of these consists of a sales talk under condi- 
tions as natural as possible. The prospect 
has the privilege of being as obstinate, in- 
quisitive, or unreasonable as he desires. 


This test examines the pupil’s ability to 
impart his knowledge to others. It enables 
the teacher to observe the pupil’s tact, his 
courage to face people, his imagination, and 
his ability to interpret the prospect’s view- 
point. 

The second test is for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether the pupil has sufficient 
knowledge of the thing he is selling. In this 
test the pupil to be tested takes his place in 
front of the class and other pupils have the 
privilege of asking an unlimited number of 
questions about the product with which the 
speaker has been working. The questions 
must be written in advance to avoid ques 
tions suggested by answers previously given. 
And, of course, the questions must be sensible. 


Knowing the form of the tests and the six 
things for which he is to be tested, the pupil 
starts on his search for information. He is 
to give a sales talk and to answer a series of 
questions. In many cases he may be 
“‘stumped,”’ so he must seek proper informa- 
tion. 


He is told that he may get information 
from many books in the school library, from 
dealers selling the article, from the city 
library, from advertisements, and from liter- 
ature which may usually be obtained from 
manufacturers. (Many pupils send direct to 
manufacturers for information and samples 
which are usually gladly furnished.) Each 
pupil has the privilege of asking the class for 
information and many times gets assistance 
in this manner. 


Certain class periods are set apart in which 
each pupil works on his project from material 
which he brings to class. The teacher or some 
member of the class frequently brings mate- 
rial for study. 

From the very beginning each pupil is 
continuously preparing a term paper in 
which he records, in his own words, the facts 
he has discovered. 


The term paper may have an outline some- 
thing like this: 
1. Early history of article—its discovery— 
. (usually there is an interesting story 
connected with the beginning of any 
enterprise.) 


. Brief account of the early development. 


. An account of its growth, success, and 
failure. 


. A detailed account of the processes of 
manufacture from the raw material to 
the finished product. 
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5. Comparison with similar products. 


6. Detailed description of its uses, con- 
struction, etc. 

7. Selling 

. Likely objections to be met. 

. Sales arguments. 

. Prices. 

. Guarantees. 

Steps of the sale. 

Requirements of the salesman. 


mo aoe 


The term paper should include some of the 
most essential sales helps obtained from the 
book and from class discussions. 


Part of the objective of education is to 
teach pupils how to get information. This 
plan certainly teaches pupils how to get 
information and how to sift it down to essen- 
tials. No attempt is made to have a pupil 
memorize a large number of facts. He is 
encouraged to assemble his information so 
that he can use it in his two tests and in 
practical application in the future. 


Much benefit from this plan comes from 
the information which the entire class learns 
about a variety of products. At least a part 
of the information should be useful to all 
pupils and much of it to some. 


The plan is effective because: 


1. The pupil has sought the information 
with a definite end in mind. 


2. He has learned how to learn about 
things. 

3. He has handled (at least imitated) an 
actual sale. 


4. He has studied the essentials of the 
selling process. 


5. He has what actual selling experience 
would give him except that his work 
has not been conducted in an actual 
storeroom atmosphere. If, however, the 
project is presented properly in the 
beginning and if it is motivated, the 
classroom, in the minds of the pupils, 
will become a storeroom. 


THOMAS E. MILLER 
Senior High School 
New Castle, Pa. 


Business Education Notebook 


The Department of Business Education, 
Des Moines Public Schools, issues periodically 
a bulletin entitled “Business Education 
Notebook.”” It is prepared under the super- 
vision of Clay D. Slinker, Director of Com- 
mercial Education. 


The sheets are 81% x 11 inches and are 
punched to fit a standard binder. The purpose 
of the bulletin is to furnish teachers current 
constructive information which will guide 
them in their daily work. 
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In the Editor's Mail 


The Balance Sheet is becoming more prac- 


tical every day. Keep up the good work. 
I am always happy when the mailman lays 
out the current issue on my desk each month. 
It is like everything else produced in your 
organization—outstanding. 


I take exception to the Statement pub- 
lished on page 144 of the December issue, in 
the second column, last paragraph. 

The writer states that ‘“‘some educators 
think that bookkeeping and stenography 
lead to executive jobs, but both clerical and 
retail selling positions show as high, and 
even higher percentages that secure exec- 
utive jobs.’’ 


I’ll admit that in times past the above 
statement was true, but business and pro- 
fessional men are fast learning that account- 
ancy is the language of business. If an accu- 
rate check-up could be made at this time, the 
writer of this article would soon discover 
that there is an ever-increasing tendency 
toward working the bookkeeper and account- 
ant, who has had all-around training, into 
the executive positions. 


It takes more than clerical and selling 
ability to make business executives these 
days. Yes, I know that anyone can start 
out in business, but remember our present 
conditions are teaching people, as never 
before, that business is really on a profes- 
sional plane, and that it is, generally speak- 
ing, only those with the proper business and 
professional training, poise, and attitude who 
are successfully manning businesses of all 
types under present conditions. 


We will all admit that in the past the 
bookkeeper has not been promoted to leader- 
ship simply because he has not been trained 
in salesmanship as well as accountancy. 


J. I. KINMAN, President 
Kinman Business University 
Spokane, Washington 


For Rural Schools 


Commercial subjects taught in rural high 
schools should be those best adapted to the 
experience and the economic needs of farm 
youth. This is the recommendation contained 
in the annual report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. The youth on farms 
should study those commercial subjects which 
will be of the greatest value to them in man- 
aging farms, homes, or country stores, or as 
employees in offices and stores. By way of 
explanation, the report states further that the 
bookkeeping taught in these schools should 
be farm bookkeeping; the commercial arith- 
metic, farm arithmetic; the commercial 
geography, the geography of agricultural pro- 
duction; and the commercial law, civil law for 
the farm business manager. 
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Practical Penmanship 


This is not a literary effort—it is merely 
an account of my experience. I am always 
interested in what other people do, so I hope 
that other teachers will be interested in what 
I have to say. 


We wanted to find some way to improve 
the writing at Bloom Junior High School. 
One brief lesson a week in the seventh grade 
and one every two weeks in the eighth grade, 
forgotten as soon as the pupils leave the 
room, do little good. To keep writing in 
mind, we have worked out this plan: All 
the teachers in the building send me class 
papers; sometimes they are regular lessons, 
sometimes they are tests. In most cases the 
pupils do not know what papers are to be 
sent; they know only that papers may be 
sent at any time; and I will tell you con- 
fidentially—tthe best papers corne from teach- 
ers who never accept poor work. 


When the class comes for its regular writing 
lesson, I take part of the time to comment on 
the papers. If a child has a number of poor 
papers from different teachers or from one 
teacher, he must come after school and have 
a regular writing lesson for three-quarters of 
an hour. This makes a great deal of extra 
work for me, but I can not teach them at 
any other time, and I do not know of any 
more effective way to make them write 
better in class. Besides, they dislike to stay 
after school, so one lesson after school makes 
an impression which lasts a long time. 


At first, I had the children recopy papers, 
but I found they made the same careless 
mistakes, so now I give the pupils a regular 
writing lesson on mistakes common to the 
papers. Illustration: I keep a record of 
good papers; the grade counts half of their 
term grade. Pupils whose grades are 90 or 
above are excused from regular writing lessons 
at the end of the fourth quarter of the year; 
but they are excused only so long as the 
papers sent in by their other teachers are up 
to standard. As soon as they slump in their 
writing, they go back into the writing. class. 
The pupils excused from the writing lesson 
stay in my room, but may devote their time 
to other lessons. Last year, I tried having 
some of these exempted pupils help the poor 
writers, and the plan was very successful. 
I supervised the work but found that the 
poor writers worked harder for their fellow 
pupils than they did for me. 


You might think that it would be difficult 
to keep papers of different classes separate, 
but we have for all papers a uniform heading 
worked out by a committee of teachers. 
This heading includes name, grade, class, 
date, and subject. 


To prevent writing with a pencil or a 
fountain pen, I make every pupil who uses 





one report for a lesson the same as if his 
writing were poor. You may say that pupils 
lose pens and it is impossible to prevent 
children from writing with pencils. Any 
pupil may come to me in the morning before 
school and borrow a pen for use during the 
day. He writes his name and home room 
number on my board, and when he returns 
the pen at night, he erases his name. If he 
doesn’t return it, I send for him the next day 
and warn him that one more offense auto- 
matically ends the borrowing. You would 
be surprised how careful he is to bring back 
the pen. After these pens have been borrowed 
by the children and are used for several 
weeks, I sterilize them, thus doing away 
with any danger from germs. 


There is no writing in the ninth grade 
except for commercial classes. The teachers, 
therefore, devised a plan to prevent careless 
writing by the other ninth grade pupils. Any 
pupil whose writing is poor may be sent to 
me by the teacher. The pupil stays in the 
“Hospital Class,’”’ as we call it, until the 
teacher who sent him is satisfied with his 
improvement. As the ‘‘Hospital Class” meets 
during the home room period (which is a 
study period), the pupil is not long in mend- 
ing his ways. You may think that a “Hos- 
pital Class” would be a great burden—equal 
to another class. It is extra but the teacher 
sending the pupil to the class usually sug- 
gests what the pupil needs. For instance, a 
request will come: ‘“‘Please give these pupils 
a lesson on the blackboard—they write up- 
hill” or, ““Their spacing is bad,” or, ‘“Their 
letters are too small to be seen across the 
room”’ or, ““They squeak their chalk.”” From 
a mathematics teacher comes the request: 
“Please give these pupils a lesson on making 
figures, especially the 8. They make it 
backwards”’ or, ‘‘Please give a drill on capi- 
tals, especially the ‘T’.”’ 


This plan which we have worked out, 
would not be successful without the hearty 
support of the principal and the teachers. 
Any one who adopts it must be prepared to 
spend many extra hours before and after 
school without extra pay with the conscious- 
ness that good writing has become an every- 
day affair and not merely show work for 
exhibitions. 


Please do not expect wonderful writing, 
because you will be disappointed. We do 
feel that, measured by the standard of 
achievement, the writing of our underprivi- 
leged children compares favorably with the 
writing of children from homes of greater 
advantages. This is not a theory—we have 


tried it, and we know it works. 


ELIZABETH CASEY 
Bloom Junior High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The empire of Babylon was not merely an 
empire of conquest. The great work of the 
nation was the production of a system of law, 
necessary to the extended commercial activ- 
ity of the city and produced by that activity. 
The complicated transactions of the Baby- 
lonian merchants required an elaborate sys- 
tem of law; and the same influences which 
brought into existence that mass of un- 
written law, which in modern times passed 
into statute law, in other ages brought into 
existence the commercial or merchant law in 
a form scarcely less elaborate. 


The complex Babylonian commercial law 
was the most advanced of any other ancient 
system—even more advanced than the law of 
Egypt. The development of Babylonian Law 
was in no small degree due to the natural 
features of the country and its relations to 
the other countries of the world. Babylonian 
culture and all that is implied by it was 
founded upon the great factors of civilization 
—agriculture and commerce. 


The agriculturist was bound to the soil- 
The sense of a right in the soil called for a 
system whereby land which he had made 
profitable might be secured to him by some 
certain tenure, might be passed on to his 
children, or disposed of for an equivalent. 
The distinction between movable and im- 
movable property, or personal and real 
property became apparent. The application 
of common principles which might cover 
both classes of property was a discovery of 
the highest importance. The right to land 
is an intangible right. It passes far beyond 
the original conception which defined right as 
the power to retain possession. 


The demands of trade were stimulating to 
the development of a highly complicated 
system of law. In the simple commercial 
intercourse of the agriculturist, barter was 
sufficient for all ordinary transactions, and 
neighborly comity sufficed for the adjustment 
of loans and debts of a simple kind. But in 
commerce, especially the large transactions 
involved in trade with foreign countries, the 
loan became a matter of importance. Neigh- 
borly comity would not be sufficient to adjust 
the risks and profits arising from such condi- 
tions. In the conduct of his business, the 
merchant must have been frequently com- 
pelled to raise money on security. The 
fluctuations of the market required him to 
purchase at seasons when he was ill-prepared 
to make immediate payment; therefore a 
system of credits was devised. In this and 
many other respects, the legal system which 
arose in Babylon can be shown to be the 
immediate result of conditions which arose 
in every country. The results closely resemble 
the legal methods which today are recognized 














i1King Aesurbanipal, 668-624 B. C., was the last king of Assyria. 





The History of Commercial Law 


by merchants and enforced by the law of all 
civilized lands. 

It is due to a fortunate combination of 
circumstances that the interesting legal code 
of Babylon has been partially preserved. The 
written laws themselves have almost dis- 
appeared. However, a large number of legal 
documents have been preserved, thanks to 
the Babylonian methods of writing, and from 
these the law has been reconstructed. Trans- 
actions were recorded upon tablets of moist 
clay. Witnesses, who played a very important 
part in the transactions of antiquity, affixed 
their seals if they could not write. Those 
who did not possess a seal “‘made their mark”’ 
by indenting the clay with a finger nail. A 
slight pressure upon the yielding surface was 
sufficient. 


The tablet was then baked, becoming one 
of the most convenient and permanent records 
ever devised. The only record which was 
more enduring was made by engraving in 
hard rock, the line being filled with lead. On 
the upper portion were engraved representa- 
tions of the deities under whose protection 
the transaction was placed; on the lower 
portion was the record. The reason for em- 
ploying this form of record is obscure, but a 
possible clue seems to lie in phrases which 
refer to the permanency of the contract 
preserved in this manner. A clay tablet was 
fragile and might be destroyed by accident. 
A more durable material therefore suggested 
itself to the parties to a permanent contract. 


A very large number of the contract tablets 
have been discovered. There are also extant 
the accounts of some important firms. These 
accounts extend far into the past and give a 
valuable clue to the private law of the Baby- 
lonians. 


Another very important source of knowl- 
edge of the private law of Babylon is the 
collection of ancient laws and translations 
made by King Assurbanipal.! They seem to 
have been copied with great accuracy and 
belong to the same period as many of the 
contracts which have been elsewhere pre- 
served. 

A third and exceedingly important source 
of information as to the legal system of 
Babylonians is found in the bilingual sylla- 
baries or dictionaries of commercial and legal 
phrases in common use. These are invaluable 
in giving an account of transactions and 
methods common among merchants. The 
different rates of interest are mentioned, as 
well as the various forms of pledges, condi- 
tions under which loans were made and 
pledges returned, the varieties of leases, the 
method of measuring land, the rights of 
abutters, the conditions attending easements, 
the rights of tenants to improvements to 
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real estate, the duty of repairing mortgaged 
houses, the forms of attestation; in short, and 
extensive enumeration and explanation of 
commercial and legal terms. These terms 
are given in the more modern Babylonian 
language, as well as in Sumerian, the ancient 
technical language. By these legal syllabaries 
the scribe, as well as the business man, was 
enabled to employ the necessary technical 
language which had ceased to be a part of 
the living language and thus they retained 
that precision of expression which is essential 
to business transactions. 

GEO. L. CHAPMAN, LL. B., LL. M. 

Jamaica Plain High School 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Pot 


North Carolina Commercial Teacher 
Meeting 


The Commercial Section of the North 
Carolina State Teachers Association met in 
Charlotte on Friday, March 18. On Friday 
morning there was a business meeting. In the 
afternoon the students of Central High School 
of Charlotte made an office practice demon- 
stration. The following two addresses were 
made. 


“The Need for Raising the Standard of the 
Commercial Department and How it Can 
be Done,” Dr. N. W. Walker, University, 
_. <. 


“The Commercial Curriculum of the Junior 
and Senior High School, Present and 
Future,” Mr. J. O. Malott, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Pees 


Arkansas Commercial Teachers 


The Commercial Section of the Arkansas 
Education Association had a very interesting 
and constructive meeting on Friday, March 4. 


Addresses were delivered by Judge C. P. 
Newton; O. L. Wilkins, High School, Mal- 
vern; H. Wilson, Capital City Business 
College, Little Rock; and C. D. King, Gregg 
Publishing Co. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Marjorie Armstrong, High 
School, Searcy; Vice-President, Mrs. Mabel 
Iler, High School, Stuttgart; Secretary, Sister 
Louis, St. Scholastica Academy, Ft. Smith. 

RK 


Bryant-Stratton College Credit Plan 
is Approved 


An announcement was recently made that 
Bryant-Stratton College of Business Admin- 
istration, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Rhode Island College of Education, Kingston, 
Rhode Island, will give reciprocal credit. 
This arrangement has been approved by the 
Board of Trustees of Rhode Island College 
of Education and by the State Commissioner 
of Education. 


Unusual Results in Typewriting 


The Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been obtaining unusual 
results through the use 
of 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, 
College Edition. Mrs. 
Carrie Haskins is the 
teacher. 


One of Mrs. Has- 
kins’ students, Miss 
Edna Young, typed 


eighty-three words a 
minute with three er- 
rors in a fifteen-minute 
test. Miss Young has 
consistently made good 
records in typing. She 
is carrying a full schedule of commercial sub- 
jects in the regular secretarial course which 
includes such subjects as bookkeeping, 
English, arithmetic, and spelling. Many of 
the students made outstanding records. The 
individual records of nine students are as 
follows: 


Claire Koehler wrote 60 words with no 
errors 


Edward Meiser wrote 70 words with 5 
errors 


Eleanor Huhn wrote 71 words with 5 errors 


Catherine Holthaus wrote 72 words with 
5 errors 


William Francis wrote 75 words with 2 
errors 


Doris Bruening wrote 78 words with 3 
errors 


Edna Young wrote 83 words with 3 errors 
Irma Ahlers wrote 89 words with 5 errors 





Edna Young 


A summary of the records of the entire 

class shows the following results: 

32 students made 50 to 60 
minute 

42 students made 60 
minute 

6 students made 70 
minute 

3 students made 75 
minute 


words per 


to 70 words per 


to 75 words per 


to 89 words per 


All of the students have been studying 
typewriting less than one year. The results 
show that not only does the class have some 
outstanding typists, but the average of the 
class is very high. 

ORK 


Central Commercial Teachers 
Association 


The Central Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion will hold its spring convention on May 
5, 6, and 7, in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
meetings will be held in Hotel Montrose. 
The program has not yet been announced. 
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Commercial Education 
Conference 


The Department of Commerce of the 
Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, conducted a professional con- 
ference all day Saturday, February 13. Com- 
mercial teachers, school superintendents, 
principals and others from all over Pennsyl- 
vania and other sections were in attendance. 


Each member of the local department 
faculty contributed a special number on the 
program, consisting of his or her special 
original contribution to the field of commer- 
cial education during the past year. 


The program throughout was intensely 
interesting and instructive. 


It was learned from G. G. Hill, Director of 
the Department of Commerce, that this 
conference will be an annual event in the 
future. 


RK 


Commercial Teachers of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia 


The Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania is inviting commercial 
teachers from Ohio and West Virginia, as well 
as from Pennsylvania, to attend the spring 
meeting which will be held in Pittsburgh on 
April 9. 

On Friday evening, April 8, at eight 
o’clock, members and guests will be enter- 
tained in the auditorium of Duffs-Iron City 
College. 


An announcement from P. S. Spangler, 
President of the Association, states that the 
slogan for the spring meeting is ‘“Teaching 
Ideas for Teachers.”” The entire business 
program on Saturday will consist of round- 
table meetings devoted to nine distinct sub- 
jects. Preceding the round-table discussion, 
Harry C. Spillman of New York will address 
the meeting. 

The following round-table discussions will 
be held on Saturday, April 9, in Frick Train- 
ing School, Pittsburgh: 

1. “Business Law and Economics’”—Chair- 
man, Mary C. Donley; Speakers, C. 
George Stover and P. S. Spangler. 

2. “Dictation and Transcription’”—Chair- 
man, Dona Cooperider; Speakers, A. E. 
Drumheller and Elizabeth A. Jevon. 

3. “Commercial Arithmetic and Rapid Cal- 
culation”—Chairman, Maud C. Clayton; 
Speakers, Floyd S. Wheelen and Mary I. 
Crosier. 

4. “General Business Training’—Chairman, 
Margaret Worley; Speakers, Hazel Blum 
and Ruth Cooper. 

5. “Bookkeeping and Accounting’—Chair- 
man, Harry Book; Speakers, William C. 
Wallace and C. H. Longenecker. 


6. “Business English”—Chairman, Lucy Mc- 
Carty; Speakers, Ethel L. Farrell and J. 
Walter Ross. 

7. “Beginning Typewriting’ — Chairman, 
Myrtle Wylie; Speakers, R. F. Webb, Roy 
T. Mattern, and L. W. Korona. 

8. “Beginning Shorthand’”’—Chairman,Emma 
Schremp; Speakers, D. D. Lessenberry 
and Elizabeth L. Swords. 


9. “Commercial Teacher Training’—Chair- 
man, Edith M. Winchester; Speakers, 
Henry Klonower and R. G. Walters. 


RK 


Blair-Higley Business University 


M. M. Higley, Manager of Blair-Higley 
Business University, Spokane, Washington, 
recently announced that Harry L. Crisp had 
been added to the faculty. Mr. Crisp will be 
principal of the bookkeeping department. He 
comes to Blair-Higley after fourteen years of 
commercial teaching experience, including 
five years as a member of the North High 
School faculty, Spokane. He was educated at 
Willamette University and at Washington 
State College. He later attended business 
college and specialized in accounting. Mr. 
Crisp has had considerable business experi- 
ence and is well qualified for his new work. 


bh 


A New Book on Research 


RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION is a new book just published by C. C. 
Crawford, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. It is written by 
Benjamin R. Haynes, Assistant Professor of 
Commerce and Education, University of 
Southern California, and Jessie Graham, 
Assistant Professor of Commerce, San Jose 
State Teachers College, San Jose, California. 

This book is an interesting contribution to 
the field of business education. It stimulates 
thought by showing what has been done in 
the field of research. The authors discuss in 
detail the field of research, the basic principles 
of research, and types of research procedure 
applicable to business education. An impor- 
tant part of the book is that which is devoted 
to abstracts of theses and a bibliography of 


theses. 
eX 


Taylor School Moves 


The Taylor School of Philadelphia recently 
moved from 1002 Market Street to commo- 
dious new quarters at 1207-09 Chestnut 
Street. The new quarters are located in the 
Clover Arcade Building. 

Visitors to the new school report that it has 
a distinctive and attractive appearance. 

The officers of the school are Freeman P. 
Taylor, Ph. B., President, Cyril W. Taylor, 
Vice-President, and Pernin H. Q. Taylor, 
Treasurer. 
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J. W. Cook Celebrates Half Century 


of Teaching 


J. W. Cook, Head of the Commercial 
Department of George 
Washington High 
School, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, recently cele- 
brated this seventieth 
birthday. His seven- 
tieth birthday marks 
the completion of fifty 
years of teaching, thir- 
ty-eight years of which 
were in Danville. 


On his seventieth 


birthday, Mr. Cook 
spent most of his time 
receiving congratula- 


tions and gifts from 
many of his admirers 
and friends. A dinner 
was given in his honor. 


Mr. Cook is a native 
of Virginia. He was 
born near Chatham. 
He was graduated from Shenandoah College, 
Virginia Business College, and Barnes Busi- 
ness College. He later studied at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He has taught in Danville 
Military Institute, Shenandoah College, and 
for seventeen years was principal of Danville 
Commercial College. For twenty-one years 
he has been head of the commercial depart- 
ment of George Washington High School, 
Danville. 





J. W. Cook 


RK 


‘Chamber of Commerce Sponsors 
Retail Selling Course 


Under the auspices of the Flagstaff Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Flagstaff, Arizona, Dr. 
Earl W. Atkinson, Head of the Department 
of Business Education, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, is conducting a course in Retail 
Selling, followed by a course in Advertising. 

The plan being followed in Flagstaff offers 
a suggestion to other instructors in colleges 
and high schools. 

*ee 


Bowling Green College of Commane 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, recently was ad- 
mitted to membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. 


For many years this school has been train- 
ing high-grade teachers who have accepted 
positions in every state. It is accredited by 
the American Association of Teachers Gol- 
leges in recognition of the high standards of 
the school. The purpose of the Association 
is to develop the standards and regulations 
for accrediting commercial teacher institu- 
tions. One hundred and sixty schools are now 
members of the Association. 





E. C. Ringold Passes C. P. A. 


Examination 


Mr. E. C. Ringold of The Draughon School 
of Commerce, Atlanta, 
Georgia, recently 
passed [the C. P. A. 
examination in his 
state. Mr. Ringold 
has been with The 
Draughon School of 
Commerce for ten 
years. He is now 
assistant manager of 
the school and in 
charge of the account- 
ing department. 


A two-year course 
is offered in higher ac- 
counting. The courses 
are recognized by the 
State Department of Education of Georgia. 





E. C. Ringold 


High school graduation is required for 
entrance. 
Mr. Ringold at one time completed an 


extension course in accounting under the 
direction of J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A., South- 
Western Publishing Company. 

RK 


New York Private School Group 
Elects Officers 


At the February meeting of the Private 
Commercial Schools Association of Brooklyn 
and Long Island, held at the St. George Hotel, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Thomas G. O’Brien, 
Drake School, Inc.; Vice-President, Byron T. 
Browne, Browne’s Business School; Treasurer, 
J. Leslie White, Heffley Institute; Secretary, 
Mrs. May C. Baird, Brooklyn Secretarial 
School. 

Plans for further growth have been out- 
lined by the new president, Mr. O’Brien. 


The following schools and branch schools 
were represented at the meeting: Alpha 
School, Euclid School, Madison School, 
Heffley Institute, Drake School, Browne’s 
Business School, Lamb’s Business Training 
School, South Shore Secretarial School, Ex- 
ecutives’ Secretarial School, New Utrecht 
Business School, Brooklyn Secretarial School, 
Browne’s Business College. 


RK 


“The Cotton Picker” 


The commercial department of Robstown 
High School, Robstown, Texas, is issuing a 
mimeographed semi-monthly bulletin called 
“The Cotton Picker.” It is a live publication 
devoted to the general activities of the 
student body. 


The students and teachers sponsoring the 
publication are interested in exchanging 
copies with other schools publishing a similar 
bulletin. 
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Mr. Peters’ Granddaughter 


This young lady, Miss Paulanna Peters, is 
the granddaughter of 
P. B.S. Peters, Author 
of Peters’ Commercial 
Law, co-author of 
Peters and Pomeroy’s 
Commercial Law, and 
author of Peters’ Busi- 
ness Speller. Since the 
World War, when 
Paulanna lost her par- 
ents, Mr. Peters has 
been “daddy” to her. 


AK 





Paulanna Peters 


Department of Business Education, 
N.E. A. 


The campaign of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the National Education 
Association has been aggressive in the past 
school year. The officers have announced a 
feasible, forward-looking, constructive plat- 
form. Some of the planks of the platform may 
be modified; others may be added. 


Platform 


1. To coordinate the efforts of all business 
education associations in the United States, 
and to act as spokesman for the business 
education of the country as a whole. 


2. To maintain a secretary of business edu- 
cation at N. E. A. headquarters. 


3. To secure membership on the N. E. A. 
National Council of Education. 


4. To prepare and publish abstracts of such 
publications of the departments of com- 
merce, labor, or others as may be of interest 
to business educators. 


5. To participate in the benefits of research 
funds maintained by “foundations” and 
other agencies. 


6. To cooperate, when requested, with local 
organizations for the purpose of aiding 
them in the solution of local problems. 


7. To prepare reading lists on subjects relat- 
ing to business and business education and 
distribute them to our members. 


8. To publish a monthly bulletin or magazine 
for business education. 


9. To publish a year-book on business educa- 
tion which will contain the results of each 
year’s work. 


Will You Get Behind It? 


Do you approve of this platform? Do you 
suggest any changes? Are you willing to 
support it, at least to the extent of sending 
a one-dollar membership fee to the treasurer? 
If you are, do it now. Don’t wait for your 
State Chairman to ask you. If you are not, 
read further. 


Whether we all realize it or not, business 
education is in a critical condition. It is 
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undergoing and will continue to undergo a 
drastic change. Think back sixteen or 
eighteen years, if you can. How different it 
was to what it is now. Now look ahead 
twenty years. What do you see? Let us be 
actors in this drama, not spectators. 


Business education is your business and my 
business. Let’s run it. We can’t do it by 
scattering our efforts. ‘In union there is 
strength.” Support your local organization, 
but be sure to have a strong national spokes- 
man. Join the department now by sending 
me one dollar.—Foster W. Loso, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


oe 
International Congress 


The International Congress on Commercial 
Education will meet in London during July, 
1932. ‘“‘The American Society for Commercial 
Education” is the name of the American 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Commercial Education. The American 
organization was formed temporarily in 
September, 1929. On April 16, 1931, a per- 
manent organization was formed. A consti- 
tution was adopted and officers were elected. 

The objectives of the International Society 
for Commercial Education are: 

1. To coordinate the existing national asso- 
ciations and other institutions, public or 
private, which are interested in the pro- 
motion of business education. 


2. To organize international meetings and 
congresses. 


3. To arrange for international courses for 
commercial expansion and the study of 
languages. 

4. To discuss questions of general interest 
bearing on business education. 


. To institute a central information office. 


6. To issue a réview and other publications 
on commercial education. 


7. To distribute to newspapers and periodi- 
cals information regarding the develop- 
ment of business education in various 
countries. 

8. To encourage educational tours and visits. 


9. To cooperate with other associations and 
official institutions aiming at the develop- 
ment of economic, technical, and linguistic 
education. 


Any indfvidual, library, institution, or 
organization interested in commercial educa- 
tion is éligible for membership. The fee for 
individuals is $2. The fee for institutions 
and organizations is $10. 


Several American colleges have arranged 
for educational tours which will include the 
sessions of the International Congress. 
Credit will be given for the tours. 


For information, write J. O. Malott, Sec- 
retary, American Society for Commercial 
Education, 224 South Walnut Street, Claren- 
don, Virginia. 


wn 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
will hold its spring meeting in Columbus on 
April 8. This will permit teachers to partici- 
pate in the Ohio State University Educational 
Conference which will be held on April 7, 8 
and 9. On Friday morning, April 8, the Ohio 
State University Educational Conference will 
have a program devoted to a discussion of 
junior business training. At noon the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers Association will have 
a luncheon in the Neil House. 


After the luncheon the following addresses 
will be made: “What the Commercial 
Teacher Owes to Business’”—Arch D. Schultz, 
Director of Research, Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce, Columbus; ‘‘Meeting the Commercial 
Needs of High School Pupils’—C. D. 
Cocanower, James Whitcomb Riley School, 
South Bend, Indiana. After the two ad- 
dresses, Miss Helen Reynolds, Associate 
Professor of Secretarial Science, Ohio Uni- 
versity, will lead discussions. 


A business meeting will follow the discus- 
sion. A proposal will be made to undertake 
the solution of common problems of commer- 
cial education. R. F. Beckert, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, Ohio University, Ath- 
ens, Ohio, is president of the Association. 


RK 


An Active Commercial Club 


The accompanying picture shows the 
Commercial Club of the State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. The Club’s 
program consists of lectures by prominent 
business men, trips through business offices 
and federal governmental departments, fash- 
ion shows, and social meetings. Members of 
the Club also act as hostesses to visiting con- 


testants in state commercial contests. The 
students are all enrolled in the Department 
of Commerce of which Professor J. H. Dodd 
is head. 





William M. Dowden 


William M. Dowden, President of 
the Lansing 
Business Uni- 
versity, Lans- 
ing, Michigan, 
died March 3 
at the age of 
fifty-two. 

Mr. Dowden 
has long been 
active in com- 
mercial educa- 
tion. He was 
regional director 
of the National 
Association of 
Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools 
and his last active work was on the 
program of this association at Chicago, 
December 27-29. 

After serving in the public schools of 
Indiana, Mr. Dowden became principal 
of the Wabash Commercial College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. He later became 
manager of the Metropolitan Business 
College, Chicago, Illinois, in which 
capacity he served for three years. 
After leaving this school, he became 
affiliated with Brown’s chain of schools. 
His next move was to Lansing where he 
purchased the Lansing Business Uni- 
versity. 














- 














Commercial Club, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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A World-Wide Typewriting Contest 


I know that many teachers, as well as 
students, are interested in typewriting con- 
tests. I believe that a contest of world-wide 
character would appeal to many teachers and 
students. I am going to sponsor a world-wide 
typewriting contest with the following rules: 

The contest will be held the third week in 
May, 1932, under the instructions of each 
teacher in her own classroom, as if she were 
holding her regular class. Copies of the test 
will be provided to the teacher for as many 
students as she desires. Each school may be 
entered in the contest and may send to the 
contest manager four of the best papers. 
The contest manager will check and compile 
the results for the nation and for each state. 
Each test will be based upon speed and 
accuracy. Both the beginning and the 
advanced students may be entered. Results 
will be published in the leading school mag- 
azines, and copies will be sent direct to each 
school entree. 


There will be awards for the winners of the 
first four places in the nation and an award 
for the winner of each state. There will be a 
fee of forty cents for each school entering the 
contest, plus one cent for each copy of the 
test material. 


All teachers who desire to enter the contest 
should write me at once for further details. 
State the number of test copies which will be 
needed. All schools—public, business, and 
parochial—and colleges are invited to enter 
this world-wide typewriting contest. 


J. BRYCE SARDIGA 
Head of Typing Department 
Union Institute 

Cleveland, Ohio 


OK 


New York Business Education 
Association 


The three hundred members of the Business 
Education Association of the State of New 
York will convene in Utica for the annual 
meeting on May 13 and 14. The sessions will 
be held in the Hotel Utica. 


Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., general manager of 
the Rochester Business Institute, is president 
of the Association. William S. Risinger, vice- 
president and principal of the Utica School of 
Commerce, is chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. Other officers of the Association are 
Irving E. Chase of the United States Secre- 
tarial School, New York City, secretary, and 
George Wolf of Bird’s Business Institute, 
New York City, treasurer. 


Educators who, with the above named 
officers, make up the Executive Committee 
are Prentiss Carnell, Albany Business College, 
Albany; Sherman C. Estey, Merchants and 
Bankers Business School, New York City; 
and Fred E. Peters, Chown School of Busi- 
ness, Buffalo. 


New Commercial Teacher Training 
Course 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, has recently been given author- 
ity by the State Department of Education 
to train teachers. 

Captain William McKee, professor of 
economics and business administration, is in 
charge of the work. He is assisted by George 
Ross Ellis, Mrs. Bertha A. Bay, Robert X. 
Graham, and Baldwin Sears. 


The Harvard Case System of instruction 
is used in all courses. The faculty is making 
a determined endeavor to teach the courses 
from the executive or functional point of 
view. 

The college is prepared to give certification 
to teachers of such subjects as commercial 
law, commercial mathematics, salesmanship, 
retailing, business English, shorthand, type- 
writing, office practice, economic geography, 
junior business training, bookkeeping and 
accounting, and economics and banking. 


HK 


Mississippi Commercial Teachers 
Meet in April 


The Commercial Section of the Mississippi 
Education Association will meet in Jackson 
on April 29. The program will be as follows: 

“A Proposed Survey of Commercial Work 

in Mississippi’”—H. B. Boutwell of 

Natchez and G. M. Rogers of Clinton. 
“Professionalism in Commercial Teaching’”’ 

—Miss Elise Davis of Belhaven College. 
“The Bookkeeping Approach’—H. M. 

Jameson of Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Round-table Discussion. 





William W. Fry 


The many friends and former stu- 
dents will mourn the recent death of 
William W. Fry, President Emeritus of 
the Palmer School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. For the past twenty-five 
years, Mr. Fry was president and 
principal of the school. He became 
manager and treasurer in 1905 and 
succeeded Orson R. Palmer as presi- 
dent. 


Before becoming affiliated with the 
Palmer School, Mr. Fry was engaged 
in commercial teaching in schools in 
Georgia and Florida. 


Mr. Fry was widely known and is 
the author of many texts. He was not 
only an educator, but a public-spirited 
citizen. 
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Ford Fuller 


H. B. Hanes Lorese Keller 


A Letter of Praise 


I have used 20th Century Bookkeeping 
for the past two years and during this time 
my students have won both first and second 
place in the Bookkeeping Contest for the 
Southern part of Illinois, and the prospects 
for another winning team this year is better 
than ever. 

Two students, Miss Keller and Mr. Fuller, 
have completed two working books, four sets, 
and all elementary tests and exercises in 
eighteen weeks, two periods a day. Two other 
students, Miss Meisenheimer and Mr. Cor- 
zine, have completed all the exercises and are 
working on Set 4. Most of the class of twenty- 
five members are working on Set 3 at the end 
of eighteen weeks. 

I always use your book and recommend 
it to other teachers of bookkeeping because 
I believe in passing a good thing along. 

H. B. HANES 

Head, Commercial Department 
Dongola High School 

Dongola, Illinois 


Bookkeeping Grades 
(A questionnaire) 


I am interested in how each of you deter- 
mines the grades or marks for your book- 
keeping students. It seems to me that there 
are three factors that may enter into deter- 
mining the bookkeeping grade: (1) class 
work, (2) tests, and (3) exercises. How much 
should each count? 


Should all students be required to do all of 
the bookkeeping exercises? Should the 
inedian number of exercises completed by 
the class determine the basis for the grade? 
Should we require certain exercises for a 
grade of 70%, 80%, 90%? Should a required 
number of exercises be set as a goal for each 
of the marks in your grading system? Should 
we have maximum and minimum assign- 
ments? 


If all bookkeeping teachers who read these 
questions will write me the answers, as you 
have them, I shall compile them and report 
in this magazine in the near future. 


In reporting, be sure to give the name of 
the bookkeeping text you are using. State 
the percentage of your grades based on class 
work, tests, and exercises. If anything else is 
considered, please state how much weight is 
given to it. 


How many exercises do you require for a 
grade of 70%, 80% or grades of E, G, and F, 
depending upon your grading system? Please 
make a report for each semester of your 
bookkeeping course. 


LOUIS DAVIS HUDDLESTON 
John Adams High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 





European Educational Travel Tour 


Special Feature of 1932 Summer Session 


For several years the Whitewater State Teachers College has offered summer 
field courses. For the 1932 Summer Session, arrangements have been completed for 
an Educational Travel Tour visiting Canada and nine European countries, including 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 


During this tour three field courses will be offered, one in social studies and 
two in education. These courses each carry three semester hours of credit which 
may be applied toward the completion of any four-year curriculum offered by the 
Whitewater State Teachers College. One of these courses, ‘‘Comparative Practices 
and Problems in Commercial Education,”’ should be of particular interest to com- | 
mercial teachers. 


The itinerary includes the sessions of the International Congress on Commercial 
Education which will be held in London, England, July 25 to 29, 1932. 

Any teachers who are interested in this special European Educational Travel 
Tour should write for literature. The Whitewater State Teachers College specializes 
in commercial education. 


Address your inquiries to President C. M. Yoder, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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Commercial Contests 
| Contest District State State Subjects 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Included 
By When Held When Held Manager 
Arkansas Arkansas Unknown May 6, 7 O. G. Holmes, Shorthand 
| Athletic Harrison Typewriting 
Association 
| Colorado Colorado State Unknown May 6, 7 A. O. Colvin, Shorthand 
} Teachers Colorado State Bookkeeping 
College, Greeley Teachers Typewriting 
| | College, Greeley | Law 
| | Penmanship 
| | Spelling | 
| | 
Connecticut | Connecticut March 12 March 12 Shorthand | 
| Business Educa- Bookkeeping | 
| tors Association | Typewriting 
Florida | Public Schools | Unknown | March 31 | Mrs. Edna C. Shorthand 
| and Private | Jones, Andrew Bookkeeping 
| Schools | Jackson High Typewriting 
| School, Jackson- 
| | | ville 
| | 
Idaho | Idaho State May 6 | Unknown T. Courtney, Shorthand 
| High School University of Bookkeeping 
| Commercial Idaho, Pocatello | Typewriting 
| Association 
Illinois | Illinois State April 23 | May 13, 14 | W. C. Maxwell, | Shorthand 
| Commercial } | High School, Bookkeeping 
| Teachers Hinsdale Typewriting 
| Association 
Indiana | Ball State April 13 April 30 | M. E. Stude- Shorthand 
| Teachers | baker, Ball Bookkeeping 
| College, Muncie | | State Teachers Typewriting 
| College, Muncie 
| | 
Kansas March 30 | April 23 | Typewriting 
| Kentucky | Kentucky | None | April 14 R. L. Mont- Typewriting 
Education | gomery, Tilgh- 
| Association | man High 
School, Paducah 
Louisiana | Louisiana State | Unknown | April 29, 30 P. H. Griffith, | Shorthand 
University | Louisiana State | Typewriting 
| University, 
| Baton Rouge 
Maine Maine State Unknown | May 21 Marion E. | Shorthand 
Teachers | Kimball, High | Typewriting 
| Association | | School, South =| 
| | Portland | 
Minnesota Minnesota April 16 April 30 | Herb Hurd, | Shorthand 
| Education | High School, Typewriting 
Association | Hibbing 
| | | 
Montana | April 8, 9 | April 28, 29, 30 | Shorthand 
| | Bookkeeping 
} | Typewriting 
| 
Nebraska | April 1 or 2 May 7 | Bookkeeping 
| } 
Nevada | Nevada | April 16 | May 13 | Mary Hoagland, | Shorthand 
Commercial Pershing Co. Typewriting 
| Teachers | High School, 
Association | | Lovelock 
New Jersey | High School April 16 | April 30 | G. G. Gudmund- | Shorthand 
Commercial | son, Thomas | Bookkeeping 
| Teachers Jefferson High | Typewriting 
Association of School, | Rapid 
New Jersey | Elizabeth Calculation 
} | 
New Mexico | Commercial | April 15 | None | A. J. Perko, | Shorthand | 
| Teachers of | High School, | Bookkeeping 
| New Mexico | Raton Typewriting 
New York New York State | April 23 May 14 Geo. R. Tilford, | Shorthand 
Business Edu- | Syracuse | Bookkeeping 
cation Contest | University, Typewriting 
Association | Arithmetic 
{ 


| Syracuse 
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Commercial Contests 



































Contest District State State Subjects 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Included 
By When Held When Held Manager 
Ohio State College, April 23 May 14 E. G. Knepper, | Shorthand 
Bowling Green State College, Bookkeeping 
Bowling Green Typewriting 
Oregon Oregon State Unknown April 23 H. T. Vance, Shorthand 
Agricultural Oregon State Typewriting 
College College, 
Corvallis 
Pennsylvania State Teachers None May 7 Shorthand 
College, Bookkeeping 
Bloomsburg Typewriting 
Arithmetic | 
Law 
| 
South Dakota | South Dakota April 16 April 30 (Rapid Harvey W. Shorthand 
Commercial City) Welsh, Northern| Bookkeeping 
Contest May 6 (Aber- Normal and Ind.| Typewriting 
Association deen) School, Aber- 
May 7 (Mitchell) | deen 
| 
Texas Interscholastic Unknown May 6 Florence Stull- Typewriting 
League of the ken, University 
Extension Divi- of Texas, Austin 
sion, University | 
of Texas | 





Some Implications of Research in Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 284) 


class, rhythm was not mentioned. In one 
class the Victrola was used; in the other, the 
pupils “just typed.”’ Devices for developing 
rhythm sometimes hinder the development 
of typing power because they take so much 
time little opportunity is left for the teacher 
to teach or for the student to do other than 
the so-called rhythm drills. 


What speed do our students have at the 
end of two years of training? I had a student 
once who developed fifty-three words a 
minute at the end of the first semester. She 
was a wonderful typist. Whenever visitors 
came to see me teach, I always had my star 
pupil demonstrate. I stood with my back to 
the poor students who were typing at fifteen, 
eighteen, or twenty words a minute! My 
star and I shone! Too frequently we talk in 
terms of the skill of the State Contest Winner 
and forget those who never have the benefit 
of being trained to win. Carmichael! found 
the median speed for the second semester 
students of Indiana to be around 25 words a 
minute. Owens? found 14 words a minute 
to be the speed at the end of the first semes- 
ter, and 25 words a minute for the second 
semester students. These low speeds would 
not be so discouraging if we were developing 


the ability to do successful office work with 
the speed we have been getting. Not many 
teachers would be willing to go on record as 
advocating a drive for greater speed; yet 
nearly all our students have sixty or seventy 
words a minute in their fingers, but they 
limit themselves long before the forty-word 
rate is reached. Poor habits of work, poor 
technique, wrong mind-set, trying to “get 
by,” and a failure to appreciate the worth of 
the work being done—these things set limits 
where limits should never be known. There 
should be joy in typing—joy in achieving, 
in matching production by known ability. 


Students do not work to capacity. Teachers 
do not know the possible achievement for 
students; how, then, can the challenge be 
made so that students will more nearly work 
to capacity? Our predicting devices are crude 
and unreliable. Research workers will some 
day solve this problem for us. 


Let us develop the research attitude toward 
our work. Let us look critically at our meth- 
ods of teaching as well as the outcomes of 
our teaching. Let us become better research 
workers, for in that way we shall become 
better commercial teachers. 


1Vernal H. Carmichael, Objective Measurement of Accomplishment in Typewriting of High School 
Commercial Pupils in Indiana, Indiana University, 1929. 


*Charles B. Owens, Standards in Typewriting, State Teachers College, Albany, New York, 1930. 
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M°oKuvsey's Booxkeerine 
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For smoothness of approach — for 
logicalness and correctness, this new 
text cannot be surpassed. The latest 
edition has short unit chapters, short 
practice sets, and carefully-graded 
problems. The appendix provides 
extra problems. The author, with the 
cooperation of hundreds of teachers, 
has made the text more teachable, 
more readily understood. It is truly 
a refined text — authoritative from 
beginning to end. Professor McKinsey 
is a nationally-known teacher and a 
nationally-known business consultant. 
These are some of the reasons why 
McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is the most popular 


text using the balance sheet approach. 


yf> 





South-Western Publishing Company 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Loud Speaker 


A certain “high pressure” salesman had a 
very loud voice. One morning, when he was 
shouting in his office, the manager asked his 


secretary: ‘‘What’s all this noise about?” 
“Mr. Blank is talking to New York, sir,” 
was the reply. 
“Then why on earth doesn’t he use the 
telephone?”’ asked the manager. 


AK 


Careful, Old Thing! 


An old gentleman rushed into a British 
railway station, and said to the first porter 
he saw: 

“Ts this my train?” 

“No,” replied the porter; “‘it belongs to the 
railway company.” 

“You blockhead!’’ cried the old gentleman, 
losing his temper. ‘“‘I mean do I take this 
train?” 

“You’d better not!”’ said the porter. ““There 
have been two or three trains missing lately. 
I’d advise you to be very cautious, my good 
sir!’ 

RK 


Kitchen Mechanics 


“Mary,” said Mrs. Alden to her cook, “I 
wonder if the pudding is done. Stick a knife 
in it and see if it comes out clean.”’ 

A few minutes later: “It comes out wonder- 
ful, ma’am,”’ announced the cook, ‘“‘so I’ve 
stuck all the other knives in it.” 


EK 


Tough on Father 


A father asked his son if he needed any 
help with his lessons. 

“Aw, no, Dad,” replied the boy, “‘I might 
as well get it wrong by myself.” 


AK 


Interesting 


Patient: No, Doctor, I never talk in my 

sleep, but I often talk in other people’s sleep. 
Doctor: How do you make that out? 
Patient: I’m a college professor. 


AK 


One Good Reason 


Teacher was going to give an object lesson. 
“Tommy,” she began, “‘why does your father 
put up storm windows every fall?” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “‘Mother keeps after 
him until he finally gives in.” 





A Keen Sense of Smell 


Little Cordelia’s grandmother had an old- 
fashioned way of measuring a yard by holding 
one end of the goods to her nose and then 
stretching the piece at arm’s length. One day 
Cordelia found a bit of ribbon. Carrying it 
to her grandmother, she very gravely re- 
quested, “Grandmother, smell this and see 
how long it is.” 

OK 


Old Enough 


“Mamma, I want some water to christen 
my doll,” said Ethel. 

“No, dear,’”’ answered her mother, reprov- 
ingly, “it’s wrong to make game of such 
things.” 

“Then I want some wax to waxinate her. 
She’s old enough to have something done!”’ 


RK 


Smith Manufacturers 


A tenderfoot and a Second Class Scout 
were walking along the street on the outskirts 
of a city. They passed a large building with 
the words, “Smith Manufacturing Co.” 
across the top. The tenderfoot took a good 
look at it and, turning to the Second Classes 
said, ‘‘Well, I never knew before where all 
the Smiths came from.” 


EK 


Toot! Tootl 


Just as a train was starting from a busy 
station a boy ran up to the ticket-inspector 
and whispered, “Sir, there’re two men travel- 
ing on this train and neither of them has got 
a ticket.”’ The inspector searched the coaches 
through, but to no avail. Then, seeing his 
informer standing near the gate, he shouted, 
‘“‘Where are the two men who are without 
tickets?”’ 

“On the engine,” replied the boy. 


KK 


Earning a Degree 


A young man arrived home after having 
received the degree of M. A. for graduate 
work at college. 

“I suppose Robert will be looking for a 
Ph. D. next,” said a friend of the family to 
father. 

“No,” was the reply, “‘he will be looking for 
az. OC. B.” 
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(ff Sherwood’s 
Accountancy 


Now used in more than 300 schools: 
Designed for an advanced course to 
Follow elementary accounting or book- 
keeping. Any one or all of the four 
independent units may be used. 


ea 


Unit | — Fundamentals of re 


Unit |l — Constructive Accounting ‘ 
Unit Ill — Income Tax Accounting \ 
Unit |1\V — Fundamentals of Auditing 


\ 
Available with work books which facilitate \ 
teaching. | 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati San Francisco / 


\ ‘ Chicago New York 
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The Use of Tests in Business Education 
(Continued from page 287) 


graphic records may be kept by each pupil, 
or the teacher may maintain the barograms 
on a large chart posted on the classroom 
bulletin board. Experimental psychology has 
repeatedly demonstrated that pupils do much 
better when they are kept informed of the 
results than when they are kept in ignorance 
of their degree of success. 


Instructional Values 


Professor Odell stresses a peculiar training 
value which may be a by-product of writing 
frequent tests. He says, “The power to 
recall quickly, completely, and accurately 
what one knows is of high value and worth 
developing even at the cost of considerable 
time and effort. Perhaps still more important 
is the habit of working under pressure and 
relying on one’s own resources while doing so. 
If examinations can increase, to any consid- 
erable extent, the power to work independ- 
ently, to be able to know and use with con- 
fidence what has already been learned, to 
summon one’s highest powers in a crisis 
demanding their use, they justify their exist- 
ence regardless of whether or not other 
desirable results are consequent upon their 
use,” 


Determining Standards or Goals 


One of the essential conditions for effective 
learning is a clear-cut statement of what is 
expected. The modern test in business sub- 
jects makés it possible to tabulate scores and 
determine forms and_ standards. These 
standards specify to each student the quality 
of accomplishment which is attainable and 
which is expected. 


Without the short answer form of testing 
it would be impossible to standardize tests 
and test results. Without standardized tests 
it would be impossible to determine state 
and national standards. 


Teacher-Pupil Relationships 


One of the great sources of ill will between 
the teacher and the pupil is the grading of the 
pupil’s efforts. If the mark given is highly 
subjective, it is futile to try to convince the 
weaker students that the better marks are 
not the effect of favoritism. Often this lack 
of confidence in the teacher’s marks may be 
removed if all marks are based upon the 
measurement of achievement and achievement 
alone, and this measurement in turn is de- 
termnined by the accumulated scores on many 
objective tests. 


"Odell, C. W., Traditional Examinations and 
Se Tests, p. 38. The Century Company, 
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Teach business training 
with a social-economic value 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
1 "TRAINING 
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has broad values. It trains pupils to be 
(a) more intelligent consumers and 
(b) more efficient producers. Subject 
matter was included only when it had 
definite values from these two view- 
points. In our modern business world, 
to be social minded means to be 
business minded. 


Available for a one-semester or a 
one-year course in the eighth or ninth 








grade. 
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Address Replies to 
BE tien eeaiee ads 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets — Cincinnati, Ohio 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced lady teacher wants position as 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand. Can take charge of 
theory department or advanced dictation and 
secretarial subjects. Address, No. 215. 





Experienced teacher with B. A., A. M., Ph. D. 
and D. B. A. degrees desires position. Successful 
organizer and executive. Past record an open 
book. Address, No. 216. 





Young man, 30, with university degree in ac- 
counting, graduate of business school and normal 
college. Well qualified to teach all commercial 
subjects. Eight years’ experience. Can take 
charge of commercial department. Formerly 
principal of progressive business school. Best of 
references. Available at once. Any reasonable 
offer will be accepted. Address, No. 217. 





Experienced teacher and solicitor would like 
position during summer as teacher of commercial 
subjects. Address, No. 218. 





Experienced high school commercial teacher, 
coach and business man, with eleven years’ 
teaching, coaching and business experience, 
would like a position managing a business col- 
lege. Might buy small school or part interest in 
larger school located in Ohio. Address, No. 219. 





Young man, 28 years of age, university educa- 
tion, eight years’ experience as teacher, solicitor, 
and office manager, seeks connection with rep- 
utable business school at approximately one- 
half the salary usually paid for teachers with 
comparable qualifications. Reasons will be 
given to bona fide inquirers. Address, No. 220. 





Position wanted by young man with seven 
years’ teaching experience in both public and 
private schools. Can teach all commercial sub- 
ects. Have served two years as manager for a 
arge private school. Experienced solicitor. Can 
produce enough business outside of school hours 
to pay my salary. Address, No. 221. 





Position wanted as registrar or solicitor for a 
reliable business school. Prefer full time propo- 
sition. Good personality. Accustomed to meet- 
ing = public. Can promise results. Address, 

o. : 


Young man, experienced teacher of 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Mathematics, Business Law, Penmanship 
and Spelling. Would be willing to solicit part 
time. Best of references. Address, No. 223. 





Young man, 30, single, experienced bookkeep- 
ing teacher and outside representative for com- 
mercial school. Qualified to take complete charge 
of outside representation. Also an experienced 
advertising man. Address, No. 224. 


Young lady, ten years’ commercial teaching 
experience, one year as principal of a business 
college, and considerable office experience. Well 
qualified to teach all commercial subjects. No 
soliciting. Available May 9. Prefer summer 
school work. Address, No. 225. 





Man and wife available June 1. Man teaches 
bookkeeping and is experienced manager and 
solicitor. Wife teaches shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. Will go anywhere on reasonable contract. 
Address, No. 226. 


Man and wife available for positions. Man 30 
years old, A. B. degree, now working on C. P. A. 
Three years’ teaching experience and five years’ 
office experience. Wife has had wide experience 
as teacher. Capable of handling all regular busi- 
ness subjects. Any reasonable offer accepted. 
Available now. Address, No. 227. 


Single man, age 26, B. S. degree, with two 
years’ successful teaching experience in com- 
mercial department of a public school, desires 
a —. as teacher in either a public or private 
school. Available after May 23. Address, No. 228. 





Man instructor, age 30, college graduate, wishes 
position as head of commercial department or 
teacher of commercial subjects. Seven years’ 
teaching experience. College graduate. Good 
disciplinarian. Holder of Illinois, Ohio, and 
Mississippi State certificates. Will consider posi- 
tion anywhere. Address, No. 229. 





Manager, salesman, teacher—man with thir- 
teen years’ experience, wants year round posi- 
tion. Available now. Prefer Eastern section of 
U.S. Address, No. 230. 


Young man, 35, LL. B. and C. P. A., desires 
teaching position. Have taught Economics, 
Accounting and Commercial Law for the past 
mg gua Can begin work June 1. Address, 

o. x 


Field man desires position with high grade 
business college. Accustomed to keen competi- 
tion; several years’ experience; producer; city 
territory. Address, No. 232. 


Experienced commercial school salesman de- 
sires to connect with a progressive organization 
whose student body comprises high school grad- 
uates. Metropolitan location preferred. Ad- 
dress, No. 233. 


Business school executive. Young college man. 
Educator by training, salesman by instinct, busi- 
ness school man by preference. Experienced 
through ranks of solicitor, instructor, depart- 
ment head to general manager. Energetic and 
forceful personality. American; Protestant; 
married. Consider opening for school manager, 
sales and advertising manager, department head. 
age and photograph on request. Address, 

oO. > 


Successful school and business man, at present 
on staff of one of the largest and oldest account- 
ing firms in New York City, desires to return to 
school work. High school, business college and 
university experience. Desire to hear from re- 
sponsible school. Not seeking temporary posi- 
tion. East or South preferred. Address, No. 235. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Good school in Pennsylvania city of 28,000, 
with population of 65,000 within five miles. One 
of the best equipped schools in the country. 
Business very slow just now but sufficient for 
man and wife. Address, No. 245. 





A well-equipped secretarial school for sale. 
Has been in operation seven years. Most of equip- 
ment is new, inventory value $1200. Can be 
handled by two teachers. Average annual en- 
roliment, seventy students in day school, twenty 
in night school. Located in university town in 
South. No competition nearer than sixty miles. 
Will sell for $750 cash. Address, No. 246. 





California school doing annual business of ten 
to twelve thousand dollars. Excellent proposition 
for two teachers. $1500 cash, balance monthly 
payments. Address, No. 247. 





A prosperous, growing school, with suitable 
building and large lot, centrally situated in city 
of 142,000, where the depression is scarcely felt. 
Full equipment of standard typewriters, adding, 
listing, billing, posting, calculating, bookkeeping, 
and other machines. Address, No. 248. 





Long-established New York State business 
school in large city. Over two hundred fiity day 
students, and no debts. Must be sold at once. 
Address, No. 249. 





Small, growing school for sale in large city. 
Excellent for man and wife. No debts. Owner 
desires to move to another state. References 
required. Address, No. 250. 





One ot the oldest and best private business 
schools in city of 250,000. Average enrollment 
200 annually. Select clientelle. Immediate sale 
necessary on account of serious illness o1 owner. 
Terms may be had if desired. Address, No. 251. 





A well-equipped and established business col- 
lege for sale in a Southern city of 21,000 popula- 
tion. The only school here, has no debts, and 
enjoys the full confidence and indorsement of 
the high school, all business men, the banks, 
and Chamber of Commerce. Address, No. 252. 





Fine, accredited school, suitable for two or 
three people; town of 30,000, with a trade terri- 
tory of more than 200,000; no close competition; 
well-equipped and making money. Address, 
No. 253. 





Will sell or lease old-established, well-equipped 
business college in an Ohio city having a drawing 
territory ot over a million. Property includes 
brick building, especially built for the owner, and 
practically new equipment. School capable of 
handling 600 students. Only those interested in 
a big proposition need reply. Address, No. 254. 





Old-established, well-equipped, three-teacher 
school in a city of 50,000 in the Central States can 
be bought at the right price. This is a producer 
and will bear the closest investigation. A legiti- 
mate reason for selling. Terms: one-half cash, 
balance on long time. Address, No. 260. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced school man is interested in pur- 
chasing reputable business school near New 
York City. Address, No. 255. 





Wanted to purchase or lease good Canadian 
school, preferably in Eastern Canada. Give full 
information in first letter. Address, No. 256. 





Permanent or part-time _ solicitors 
wanted for business colleges. In replying, 
give past experience and a personal de- 


| 
| 
scription. Address, No. 257. | 








Location wanted for commercial school 
or position with privilege of buying. Ad- 
dress, No. 259. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
Wanted—A business manager for a Western 
school with an annual enrollment of about 250 
day students. Prefer one who would be willing 


to make an investment if satisfactory. School 
established over thirty years. Address, No. 236. 





A live wire solicitor is wanted for a school with 
a very high reputation and located in a choice 
territory in West. Good support. Must have car 
and produce. If desired might teach some. Pre- 
fer someone who wants to make a permanent 
—— with interest in school. Address, 

0. 237. 


WANTED: Commission salesman in Northeast 
Colorado and adjoining territory to sell teachers 
and 1932 high school graduates summer term 
beginning June 1. Special summer rates, well 
established school with degree faculty and public 
oo. Liberal commission. Address, 

oO. 4 





Field representative wanted immediately by 
new corporation planning to establish high 
grade schools in several localities in one of the 
best sections of the South. Right man can qual- 
ify for the managership of one of the schools. 
Must own car and furnish reference from former 
employers. Address, No. 239. 





Two solicitors wanted by a chain of three 
schools located in Middle West. Will pay liberal 
commission. Address, No. 240. 





WANTED—City represeniative for a large well- 
known private business school. Member of the 
National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. Should have had some school soliciting 
experience. Prefer a single man. In applying, 
state qualifications in detail. Photograph should 
accompany application. Communications con- 
fidential. Address, No. 241. 





Solicitor wanted for business college in Penn- 
sylvania. Thirty-six years’ standing. Excellent 
territory. Car necessary. References required. 
Work to begin at once. Part time teaching. 
Address, No. 242. 





Wanted, by school in Central West, young man 
of excellent character and strong personality to 
teach accounting and other business subjects. 
Give full details in first letter. State salary de- 
sired. Address, No. 243. 





Wanted a good man as full time solicitor. 
Must own car and work for commission only. 
Large territory to work in. A good salesman can 
make some real money. Might consider selling 
4 whole, or a one-half interest. Address, No. 





Will lease high-class, well-equipped, 
medium-sized business college in excel- 
lent territory in West. Graduates well 
placed. Opportunity for growth. Fine 

| climate. If interested and have had suc- 
| cessful experience, write now. Address, 
| No. 258. 

| 
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Schools using YOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING | 
| 
| 


won thirty-nine first-place awards in the state contests 


in1931. This illustrates the results that can be obtained 





from this text. Careful attention is given to the de- 
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velopment of correct habits and correct technique. The 





reputation of QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has || 
spread until it is now used in more than /OOO 


schools. 


Let us prove to you that YOTH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING will raise the standards of your school. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Better Salespeople Make 
Better Buyers 


Every person buys, and most 
people sell at least their own 
services. Buying is as important 
as selling. That is why — 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
By R. G. Walters 


has filled a permanent place in 
the curriculum of many schools. 
lt emphasizes the social import- 
ance of selling —the develop- 
ment of good salespeople and 
good buyers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 






































Factors — 
of Economic 


- Geography 


Selective Approach 


Selective Presentation 


There are three fundamental approaches to 
commercial geography: Economic, Material, 
Regional. In FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY these three phases of the subject 
are treated in separate parts which may be taught 
in any sequence, or assignments may be mede 
from two or more parts. The ample supply of 
problems and projects permits a flexible and 


interesting presentation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 





HUMAN ELEMENT 1s STRESSED 








